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DRESS REHEARSAL 


LaTE last summer, an impor- 
tant event took place in the 
business world. The Fashion 
Park Manufacturing Corporation, 
makers of men’s clothes of dis- 
tinction, and N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Incorporated, joined hands. 
Now, after a year of prepara- 
tion, the curtain is about to rise 
on the 1935 Fall and Winter 
Style Show of Fashion Park and 
Stein Bloch Clothes. National 
advertising begins this month. 
All last winter, all this spring, 
all this summer, night and day, a 
dress rehearsal has been going on. 
A getting-ready for a great suc- 
cess founded on certain well-timed 
efforts aimed at definite results. 
“Sales Analysis,”’ *“‘Market 
Study,” “Dealer Investigation,” 


“Consumer Research’’—these 

phrases are often used 
to define a week’s work at a wal- 
nut desk. Here they signify 
months of ceaseless travel and 
thousands of mew contacts .. . 
thorough work. 

The advertising based on it is 
new and interesting. So new that 
a high official in one of the larg- 
est retail chains called it “The 
first men’s-wear advertising I 
have ever seen”— and with em- 
phasis. So interesting that 
Fashion Park and Stein Bloch 
dealers have applauded to the 
echo at previews—and increased 
their orders mightily. 

You are cordially invited to at- 
tend “The Big Show”—=§in the 
magazines. Don't miss it! 


N. WwW. AYER «& SON, Ince 


Advertising Headquarters: WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK « BOSTON « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO «+ DETROIT 
LONDON e 


MONTREAL -¢ 


BUENOS AIRES « 


sio PAULO 
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How Does The Boston 
Herald Stand in the 


Country at Large? 


Here’s the authoritative and interesting an- 
swer as compiled by Media Records, Inc., of 
morning newspapers in 95 major cities for the 
first eight months of 1935. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
3 d Among all the morning papers 
FQ of the entire United States. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 
4 L Among all the morning papers 
th of the entire United States. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


3 d Among all the morning papers 
FG of the entire United States. 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


5 L Among all the morning papers 
t of the entire United States. 


OF COURSE, in Boston, the Herald is 
FIRST in all these and practically every other 
major classification as it has been for years. 


BOSTON HERALD- TRAVELER 








Advertising LRepresentative 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CoO. 
New York hicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 

San Francisco 


For eight consecutive years the 

Herald-Traveler has led all 

Boston newspapers in total paid 
advertising. 
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This Week 


Is its housing activities, the Fed- 
eral Government confronts a 
problem in paradoxes. Equipped 
with every facility for “selling” the 
urge to build—equipped with the 
world’s biggest printshop, equipped 
with the highly important privilege 
of franking postal matter, equipped 
with access to the press, to the ra- 
dio, and to every other medium for 
the dissemination of information— 
the Government still finds itself 
unable to impart the momentum 
that would convert a theory into a 
program of action. 

What housing needs, insists Hale 
P. Daugherty in this week’s leading 
article, is a champion. It needs ad- 
vertising—“advertising to influence 
mass buying, advertising beyond 
the narrow limits of Governmental 
dignity, advertising predicated upon 
the strongest motives to action that 
men possess.” 

And this advertising is a job, not 
for the Government, but for private 
business. 

* * 

Aesop Glim, who is something of 
a collector of sales and advertising 
executives, asks us to meet his 
favorite sales manager. He be- 
lieves, does this sales chief, that 
behind every failure on the part of 
a salesman is a failure on the part 
of the salesman’s boss. And, con- 
versely reasons Mr. Glim, when 
you find a salesman who not only 
makes good, but gives a great deal 
extra just for the boss’ sake—then 
you've found the workings of a 
sales manager who is real, and no 
fooling. 

* * * 

A sturdy little company brought 
out a new product—a device to be 
sold to the manufacturers of in- 
ternal combustion engines. As E. 


Kundig, air-filter sales manager of 
the Coppus Engineering Corpora- 
tion tells the story, the first assign- 
ment was to get under the skin of 
those engine makers. The first 
year’s quota was fifteen. And how 
to reach the fifteen? The answer 
was the one glaringly vulnerable 
spot in the armor of the Coppus 
company’s competitors. And the 
weapon, mainly, was a campaign of 
understatement. Highly interesting 
is Mr. Kundig’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the sales presentation. 
* * * 


The A. B. C. now studies a pro- 
posal to compromise. At the Bu- 
reau’s October meeting, a special 
newspaper committee offered a pro- 
gram so jump-provoking that it 
threatened to send the Bureau mem- 
bers leaping in many directions. 
Last week, the committee and the 
board of directors agreed upon an 
in-between course that will be 
laid before the membership for 
approval. 

** * 

With competition rampant, where 
run the lines that divide kinds of 
competition? Discussing competi- 
tive accounts in an agency, an 
agency manager cites an instance 
in which, thanks to the operation 
of a no-competition policy, an un- 
advertised item in a client’s line has 
barred an agency from accepting a 
new account—and the new account 
was wholly willing to live in the 
same advertising house with a com- 
erie Intra-house competition? 

ules and policies to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it often works, 
and well. 


* * * 
No tea party, not even a pink-tea 
party, is the strife that wages 
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within Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
Washington, New Jersey, where the 
researchers have been wont to hunt 
for poison in the nation’s rations 
and to incubate and nourish a 
deep and abiding dislike for all the 
works of The Interests—Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, is annoyed, And 
last week, New York’s Town Hall, 
under the bland chairmanship of 
Heywood Broun, reverberated to 
the charges of strikers—charges 
that, only with difficulty, can be 
reconciled with the concept of an 
institution pledged contra profit and 
pro the people. 
* * * 

“Yes,” says the bespectacled young 
salesman in the department store’s 
tool department, “that’s a good 
hammer. Truly it is. 
and he pauses to give the matter 
adequate thought, then assures you, 
brightly: “It will drive a nail!” 
Richard Giles has been on the trail 
of manufacturers that supply their 
dealers and the dealers’ salesmen 
with selling talks that sound right 
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sensible. See: “Out of Mouths of 


Dealers.” 
* * * 


Home-laundry-equipment _ sales. 
men of the General Electric Com. 
pany are on the spot. Also they're 
under the spotlight. From Bridge- 
port, headquarters is staging a two- 
month “Spotlight” campaign to 
promote the sales of washers and 
ironers, E. E, Irwin describes the 
campaign’s mechanics, including the 
orange-and-black “Buy-Spot” stick- 
ers that make a demonstration al- 
most deadly. 

*> * * 

That prospective buyer at whom 
all advertising is aimed really is on 
the defensive. But, “merely as a 
matter of self-protection, he reads 
only those things that hold out a 
promise of personal interest.” Look- 
ing at financial copy, Wilfred W. 
Fry, president of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., sees in its formality and 
its flatness a failure to realize why 
advertising’s approach must be 
human. 
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Announcing 


“ The 
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PILLBOX STRAIGHT 


ws ENTLEMEN, here is 
a revolutionary new 
automotive marvel! It’s colos- 
sal! It’s the works! It’s got 
everything PLUS.” 

If it’s so good, how are you 
going to get people to buy it? 
How do you start? 

Ask a sound advertising 
man. He'll probably say, 
“First, advertise it consistently 
in The New Yorker. A na- 
tional weekly,” says he, “with 
a selective circulation of more 
than 126,000!” 

But why go after 126,000 
when there are more than 
126,000,000 people in the 
U. S.? 

Because if you sell these 
particular 126,000 you will 
sell the others. They are the 
ones who set the styles and 


THE 





start the trends. They are 
the people that other people 
copy. 

Many of them live in New 
York. More of them live in 
other big cities. But all of 
them are keen to buy new 
things—when they are good. 
Keen to de first and duy first. 

And they usually are first to 
buy not only new cars, but new 
refrigerators, soups, sheets, 
socks, silks. 

What have you to sell? 


NEW YORKER 


23 WEST 4Sth STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 
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Housing Needs a Champion 


And if Advertisers Rise to Their Opportunity, as Suggested 


Here, Durable Goods Industries Will Revive 
By Hale P. Daugherty 


CONOMISTS, bankers and business leaders seem well 
agreed that recovery for all business depends primarily 


upon reviving the heavy or durable goods industries. They say 
this can be done by persuading the public to buy homes and 
the products for homes. To that, the managers of the durable 
goods industries add a fervent “Amen.” 

Whatever then will accomplish such an end is cheap at most 


any price. But suppose it were 
shown that the job, if undertaken 
co-operatively, is relatively inex- 
pensive for such an objective; that 
there is even a strong possibility 
of paying for it with a fraction of 
the profits which naturally accrue 
from doing it? 

Suppose it were demonstrated 
that the job is even now by way 
of being done, for that is the fact, 
and that what is needed to make it 
a phenomenal and more immediate 
success is advertising, inspired, cre- 
ated and paid for by those busi- 
nesses whose profits are directly 
affected? Such a thesis, surely, 
should invite the attention of ad- 
vertising agency executives whose 
clients sell any product or service 
identified with housing. 

The Government has a vast in- 
terest in this subject. Eight Fed- 
eral agencies and bureaus today are 
engaged in some sort of housing 
activity. The Federal Housing 
Administration is the vital one. 
Differing wholly from the others, 
it does not deal with distress con- 
ditions, nor is its purpose one of 
salvage, except in the broadest 
social and economic sense. It gives 
away no public funds, competes 
with no private business. It is so 
organized as to become eventually 








self-supporting. It is commonly 
and mistakenly spoken of as an 
“emergency” agency. Well em- 
barked on a twenty-year program, 
so far as its mortgage insurance 
operations are concerned, it isn’t 
quite as evanescent as some persist 
in believing. 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration was created by the National 
Housing Act on June 27, 1934. It 
must be assumed here that adver- 
tising executives know the. pro- 
visions and intent of this act; fur- 
ther, that they are aware it has 
produced nothing less than a mer- 
chandising revolution for certain 
industries, through huge and un- 
precedented expansion of private 
credit facilities. 

Briefly, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration expands credit in two 
ways; first, it insures loans, largely 
character loans, made by private 
financial institutions for repairs and 
improvements of homes arid other 
structures ; second, it insurés mort- 
gages, embracing up to 80 per cent 
of a property’s value, on both, old 
and new homes made by private 
financial institutions, and a zes 
them over a “year period. 
The merchandising “hook” for 
business is in the liberality of the 
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UNITED THEY STAN 


A movie may split their sides in Boston or Butte, 
yet get a sickly grin from Chicago or Cheyenne 
+ + A president surges into office on a wave of 
votes so great that we scream “Landslide!” yet 
nearly 17 million of 40 million voters think 
otherwise « + The same soft drink is a “ tonic,” 
“pop,” or “soda,” depending upon where you 
stand when you order it. 





lk planning national advertising—even more than i 


personal selling of goods— knowledge of local mark 
peculiarities often becomes of vital advantage. 

The network of McCann-Erickson offices over thiggric 
country provides an unusual amount of accurate loc: 


data to supplement our clients’ own findings. 


McCAN 


EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF, EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE 
Seattle - Portland, Ore. - Los Angeles - Vancouver - To 
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NDIVIDED THY BUY 








rented by a still larger number of field-service offices. 
In all, 93% of the country’s people—94% of all its retail 
uutlets—are within an overnight ride of some McCann- 


[cCann-Erickson people. 


ICKSON apverrisine 


NTs: New York - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Denver - San Francisco 
al - Winnipeg « London - Paris - Frankfort, o. M. 
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terms of both types of loans. They 
represent the lowest cost time- 
financing ever known. 

The old principle of instalment 
buying, shorn of its often usurious 
interest and other charges, has been 
refurbished until today it is ac- 
cepted, even welcomed, in the best 
business and banking circles. For 
example, character loans, so-called, 
of the type used in making prop- 
erty repairs, were made by 
150 financial institutions prior to 
June, 1934. By June, 1935, 13,000 
financial institutions were author- 
ized to make this type of loan, and 
over 6,000 actually were making 
such loans. Banking apathy or 
inertia toward this type of credit 
has been changed within twelve 
months to an at least friendly re- 
ception of such credit applications, 
and in a few cases to an enthusiasm 
which has threatened to exhaust 
the banks’ loanable funds. 


Benefits of the New 
Insured Mortgage 


So, too, banks and other financial 
institutions are receiving hospitably 
the new kind of insured mortgage, 
which demands of the borrower an 
equity of only 20 per cent. That is 
the death sentence, incidentally, of 
the “racket” in second and third 
mortgages. It rings down the cur- 
tain, too, on frequent, and often 
onerous re-financing charges for 
first mortgages. The - old-type 
mortgages, which were re-financed 
indefinitely, not only tended to dis- 
courage home ownership, but also 
tied up capital in unproductive pur- 
suits. These new mortgages at 
fixed and fair interest rates, re- 
payable monthly like rent, not only 
encourage ownership but make it 
about as certain as anything can 
be in this uncertain life. Through 
rapid amortization they increase, 
also, the velocity of money for con- 
structive work in every community. 

Thus, the foundation for a 
vast, new housing program has been 
built into the private financial struc- 
ture of the nation. 

Has the public response justified 
the hopes of those who drew the 
National Housing Act? Has busi- 
ness co-operat in a program 
patterned primarily to benefit busi- 
ness? Is the agency administering 
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the act doing all that needs doing 
to achieve revival of durable goods 
as well as other industries, and if 
not, what are the obstacles to suc- 
cess facing every promotion by a 
governmental agency? 

A few facts, first, as to public 
response: 7,258 voluntary housing 
committees are active in as many 
communities, with more than a 
quarter million members. They 
have made eleven million calls on 
property owners, obtained two mil- 
lion definite pledges for repair and 
modernization jobs, amounting in 
the aggregate to over five hundred 
million dollars. 

As to recorded business, 359,078 
modernization and repair notes 
have been insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, amounti 
on August 31, 1935, to $135,257,747. 
It is known that for every dollar 
represented by these modernization 
credits, from $6 to $8 worth of 
work is being paid for in cash, or 
on direct uninsured loans with 
banks, because of course, not every- 
one needs this of instalment 
credit. An entirely justifiable fig- 
ure, therefore, for work brought 
about by this part of the program 
would be above $700,000,000. At 
present, over $5,000,000 in mod- 
ernization and repair notes are 
being insured weekly. 


Mortgage Operations 
of the FHA 

The mortgage operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
of immense ST did not 
begin until early in 1935. To date, 
39,397 mortgages have been se- 
lected for appraisal with fees paid, 
involving a total sum of $154,592,- 
660, approximately 35.8 per cent 
for new construction. This busi- 
ness, growing now at the rate of 
more than $1,000,000 daily, is 
destined to expand enormously. 

Whether these impressive figures 
indicate an adequate public response 
to the program depends, of course, 
not upon the hopes or opinions of 
anyone, but upon the objective. 
Clearly, the goal is to revive dur- 
able goods and other industries. 
There has been scarcely time for 
that, as every advertising man 
recognizes that it takes longer than 
(Continued on page 118) 
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AN EXAMPLE OF DEALER-IZING 


Reproduction of 
full page adver- 
tisement, back 
cover, Waekly 


Magazine Se After advertising for several years in The 

Chriesion Sat Christian Science Monitor, Rumford Baking 

7 : Powder is now using full pages in the Moni- 
tor Weekly M e Section: During the 
past year Rumford was also featured in 411 
advertisements placed in the Monitor and 
paid for by local dealers. Thus national ad- 
vertising in the Monitor secures twofold 
results—unusual dealer co-operation in addi- 
tion to a well-demonstrated reader response. 
Ask for further evidence. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 





NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 
Lendon, Paris, Geneva, 











Goodyear Favors to Sears 


Startling Figures Are Brought Out in First Day’s Hearing Before 
Federal Trade Commission 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


T= Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. appeared Tuesday 
morning of this week before the 
Federal Trade Commission to rebut 
the charge that it has been guilty 
of giving such low prices on tires 
to Sears, Roebuck as to be un- 
fair discrimination against all other 
dealers in the same tires. The 
rubber case was presented to three 
commissioners, Ferguson, Ayres 
and Freer. Tolles, Hogsett and 
Ginn, of Cleveland, and Covington, 
Burling, Rublee, Atcheson and 
Shorb, of Washington, presented 
the case for the company while 
Everett F. Haycraft and P. B. 
Morehouse supported the examiner’s 
report. 

The hearing Tuesday dealt solely 
with the exceptions to the report 
of the trial examiner taken by the 
attorneys for the Goodyear com- 
pany at various hearings. There 
were 129 of these but agreement 
was reached on about half of them 
while the rest have been or will be 
thrashed out before the Commis- 
me Briefly, the controversy is 

is: 

The trial examiner claims that 
from 1926, when the first contract 
was made between Goodyear and 
Sears, to 1933, when the charges 
of unfair discrimination were filed 
against — the ~~ 

ny gave rs an advantage o 
$18. 197 401 over dealers who han- 
dled the Goodyear tires. 

The Goodyear company claims 
that in the same period its favors 
to Sears came to only $7,985,439. 

The trial examiner, comparing 
$18,197,491 to the cost of the goods 
sold, said that Goodyear gave 
Sears an advantage of 17.03 per 
cent over other dealers in Good- 


year tires. 
The Goodyear company, compar- 
ing the $7,985,439 rebate and price 


cut which it is willing to admit 
with ge prices at large, insists 
that the advantage given to Sears 
is only 4.46 per cent and that this 
is justified. 

The contract between the two 
companies was reached in 1926 
after Sears had been one of Good- 
year’s biggest customers for at 
least a year. The contract was re- 
newed in 1928 to run to near the 
end of 1932. In 1931 Sears notified 
Goodyear that the contract would 
not be renewed unless arrange- 
ments to continue it could be made 
at an early date. Those arrange- 
—_ were completed October 5, 

Sears agreed to take all its tires 
from Goodyear for ten years, the 
price being on a cost plus basis and 
considerably below the regular 
price. 

Goodyear Paid Sears 
Partly with Stock 


Goodyear paid to Sears for this 
exclusive contract 18,000 shares of 
Goodyear common stock and $800,- 
000 in cash to be used in buying 
more of the same stock. It was so 
used and Sears, Roebuck, when the 
deal was finished, owned 50,000 
shares of Goodyear stock, about 3 
per cent of the outstanding issue. 

Goodyear attorneys, speaking 
chiefly through attorney Chapman 
Rose, stressed the great importance 
of the Sears contract. 

The contest over the sums that 
may be called discrimination may 
be called a struggle over methods 
of bookkeeping. But Mr. Rose 
argued strongly that though the 
Sears contract came high, it was 
worth all that Goodyear paid for it. 
“It lowered our overhead to have 
such a big source of output,” he 
said, “it steadied our work and it 
cut our expenses. We did not have 
to advertise the tires we sent to 
Sears. It lowered selling and 
transportation costs likewise.” 
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Going 
Places! 


During the first eight months of 1935, the 
New York Mirror 


Gained 501,001 Lines in Retail 
Display Advertising! 


Was One of Three New York 
Newspapers to Gain in General 
Display Advertising! 


Buyers of The Mirror, over half a million of 
them daily—and over a million Sunday—are 
responding to—and buying from—advertising 
appearing in the newspaper they choose to buy 
and prefer to read. 


NEW YORK MIRROR 


Fourth largest daily circulation in America 
Second largest Sunday circulation in America 


DAILY SUNDAY 
572,553 1,261,902 


A.B.C. STATEMENT FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1935 


New York Detroit Chicago 
235 E. 45th St. 3090 E. Grand Bivd. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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1935 farm income in Indiana 
will approximate half a bil- 


lion dollars—probably the greatest 
since 1925. 


BUT THEY BUY 
AS INDIANAPOLIS 
BUYS 


What Indianapolis does, what it buys, uses, wears, affects 
the entire 70-mile area surrounding it. When an advertiser 
sells in Indianapolis, he is not confining his efforts to the 
city alone, but is selling a market that actually numbers 
nearly two million. 


The newspaper that gives him the best opportunity to es- 
tablish his merchandise in this far-reaching market is The 
News. Today it is being read by more people in the 
Indianapolis Radius than have ever before read any daily 
newspaper in Indiana. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS nv ? $ 
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Meet the Sales Manager 


Certain Outstanding Characteristics Which Make for Success in 
the Job of Selling Merchandise 


By Aesop Glim 


THs is an attempt to describe 
my favorite sales manager—he 
is a real person and not an ideali- 
zation. Of course, I am not with 
him every day and I can’t read his 
mind. But I believe my picture 
of him must be at least 80 per cent 
accurate, 

I suppose you're interested in 
profits. So the net is . . . he’s 
improved his company’s position in 
its industry each year for the last 
four. Yes, I mean 1931 to 1934, 
inclusive. They are now in first 
position. It’s a highly competitive 
field—and it was a wholly new 
field to this man when he took the 
job. 

What I’m interested in is—how 
to account for his ability. And, 
it seems to me, there are certain 
factors of major importance. 


Sales vs. Manager 

First—he has discovered the rela- 
tive importance of the two words 
in his title. As far as his personal 
efforts go, he knows just how far 
he is a salesman and just how far 
a manager. He never picks off 
the easy, juicy sales for himself. 
He’s not a show-off. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t believe he person- 
ally originates many sales. But 
he’s always available to discuss a 
special sales approach to a new 
customer—helping the salesman get 
himself primed for the solicitation. 
And he’s always available to help 
the salesman make a re-entry on 
a stubborn prospect. 

He will sit for an hour help- 
ing a salesman analyze one impor- 
tant prospect, ~~ out the 
prospect’s personal characteristics 
and doping out the probable sales 
resistances. Finally, if necessary, 
he’ll go with a salesman to help 
him make a re-entry on a tough 





prospect. And that is where he 
does his best trick, I think. 

My friend is a salesman of no 
mean power—and when he goes to 
work, he’s pretty apt to make a 
sale. But here’s what I think is 
smart . . . when he goes out to 
help a salesman, he sticks to the 
role of helper. He keeps the pros- 
pect and his salesman feeling that 
he is there only as an assistant— 
that the prospect is still buying 
from the salesman and would have 
done so in any case—and that the 
salesman is very much the person 
who is doing the seiling. 

In short, my friend is a shrewd 
analyst of human nature—shrewd 
in analyzing a prospect, shrewd in 
equipping his salesman to make the 
sale. He can sell—but he concen- 
trates his efforts on managing his 
salesmen so that they do the sell- 
ing and, in so doing, become stead- 
ily better salesmen. 


What makes star salesmen? 


How many star salesmen have 
you? What made them stars? 

This introduces my pet theory 
regarding salesmen—and my fa- 
vorite sales manager is living proof 
of my theory. More than half of 
his staff are stars—and the balance 
are better-than-average for the in- 
dustry ! 

I have long contended that each 
salesman is just so good—which 
may be good enough or very good. 
And that, however good he is, he’ll 
be just that good—whether he sells 
for you or for one of your com- 
petitors or for some firm in an 
allied or comparable business. 

Out of all his past selling ex- 
perience—and all he has ever heard 
or read about selling—he has com- 
piled his own bag of tricks. And 
this repertoire is, to him, 90 per 
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cent of his sales equipment. Every- 
thing you give him—in merchan- 
dise and sales aids—can never 
amount to more than 10.per cent, 
in his opinion. Toward your prod- 
uct and sales promotion he is pre- 
disposed to keep a completely 
detached attitude. It is his own 
90 per cent which he considers im- 
portant and “personal.” 

All the foregoing is supposed to 
describe the pure, unadulterated 
salesman—as he is on the day you 
hire him, for example. Now, let 
us suppose that he has been work- 
ing for one of your competitors ; 
and, after two or three months of 
training and getting his bearings, 
he suddenly starts selling for your 
firm twice as well as he did for 
his old firm. Or, suppose it’s only 
half as well. 

As basic material, he’s still the 
same fellow—but something has 
changed his rate of production. 
And when I tell you that my fa- 
vorite sales manager has a sales 
staff of 50 per cent stars and 50 
per cent better-than-average for 
his industry, I want to assure you 
that he didn’t go out and hire all 
the best salesmen in that indus- 
try. He inherited a complete sales 
staff and still has the majority of 
them. Such weeding out as he has 
done has been slow and unplanned. 
He’s hired as good as were avail- 
able, with no attempt to buy away 
competitors’ men. 

Here’s clue number one—when 
he lets a man go, he doesn’t say 
the man has failed—or is no good. 
My friend’s belief is that he has 
failed to help that man develop 
and that the man should (primarily 
for his own sake) seek a job un- 


+ 


Appoints Boston Agency 

The Royal Worcester Pace Company, 
Worcester, Mass., inted Badger 
and Browning, io on agency, 
to handle its advertising and merchan- 
dising. Radio and newspapers will be 
used in a fall campaign in New England. 

. . = 


New Space Buyer, Larchar-Horton 


Carroll H, Rickard who joined the 
Larchar-Horton Company, rovidence 
agency, early in the year, has been ap- 
pointed space buyer. 
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der new auspices, which may be 
more favorabl . to his development. 
But that is a clue. 

If you a “From the Sales 
Manager” in the June 13 issue of 
Printers’ INK, you may have a 
better idea of what I’m getting at. 
This was a collection of memos 
to his sales staff—on a great vari- 
ety of topics. No one can fail to 
be impressed with the simplicity, 
the lack of pompous formality, in 
these memos. While his authority 
(and dignity) are never cheapened, 
nor open to question—he is at all 
times a human being. 

In short, he any a rare ability 
to win loyalty. And the word loy- 
alty barely begins to express what 
I mean. It is the emotion in man- 
kind which is also represented by 
patriotism and school spirit. And 
this (or its lack) is the one big 
factor which accounts for how well 
a salesman works for you—as 
against how well he has worked 
or would work for some other 
firm. It is the one primary, plus 
factor which takes the 90 per cent 
of the salesman’s own repertoire 
—and the 10 per cent of what you 
give him in merchandise and sales 
aids—and makes them total up to 
200 per cent or 300 per cent. 

When a sales manager can build 
sales department spirit, to the point 
where each salesman wiggles two 
or three times as hard as his nor- 
mal undriven pace; to the point 
where he gives a lot extra, pri- 
marily for the sake of his boss— 
then you have a sales manager. 

Pretty obvious when you set it 
down on paper. But in general 
practice, is it so general? I’ve 
never seen too much of it. 


+ 


H. C. Vogel Joins NBC 

H. C. Vogel, for the last nine years 
vice-president and treasurer of Freeze, 
Vogel, Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has left the agency field to join the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Cen- 
tral Division sales department, Chicago. 

eee 


Azoy with Nast 

A. C. M. Azoy has joined the promo- 
tion department Of the i. Nast Pub- 
lications, New York. He previously was 
with the New York Times. 
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Quota: 15 Customers 


How Industrial Advertiser Intensified on One Selling Point for 
Year and Reached Goal 


By E. Kundig 


Air Filter Sales Manager, Coppus Engineering Corporation 


Ts ROUGHOUT the Se 
of this company, in mar 
its new air filter, it has been i 
onstrated time and in that 
sincerity in salesmanship and ad- 
vertising wins more friends and 
does more business than claiming 
- moon. The success of our sales 
program has been, we 
Cetiewel its man-to-man attitude, its 
factfulmess, its respect for the 
market's credulity. 

Engineering Corporation 
has been a small but sturdy manu- 
facturer of steam turbines, blowers 
and cooling fans. A couple of 
years ago it took over an air filter 
and looked about for ways and 
means of getting rid of it in large 
quantities. 

It had a number of things in its 
favor, The design could be adapted 
for purposes of general building 
ventilation or for the intakes of air 
compressors and internal combus- 
tion engines. It was of the “dry” 
type and it had a filter medium 
which, in tests, had proved superior 
to other commercial makes, both 
dry and impingement. So much 
for its plusses. 

Disadvantages were the follow- 
ing factors. Air filter applications 
spread out over all industry ; sales 
to umequipped engines, scattered 
everywhere, would be expensive. 
Of the two major markets, the 
building construction field was yet 
en, and a number of com- 


the other hand, the engine manu- 
facturers (whose salesmen were 
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actually the filter salesmen), were 
loath to take on any additional 
filter. And even if they did, the 
home office would 


salesman to push 
Still, despite the sides of every- 
body else that > was maneey 
to go direct to the con- 

sumer, Cuppa decided that it was 
logical to strike at the manufac- 
turers of engines and compressors. 
Somehow, some sales attack must 
be created which would persuade 
those manufacturers to accept this 
make of air filter. Once that could 
be accomplished, the consumer end 
of the program could be started, 
with a reasonable chance of success. 


Getting Under the Skin 
of the Manufacturers 

The immediaté job was to find 
a means of getting under the skin 
of those manufacturers—something 
which would make this air filter 
important enough to gain consider- 
ation over and above all the other 
filters already accepted and listed. 
The filter had certain mechanical 
advantages, but it was feared that 
even these would fail to move the 
manufacturers into any sign of in- 
terest. The manufacturers didn’t 
care, really, about the filter; they 
were selling an engine, and the 
filter, so long as it was “all right,” 
went along with the engine merely 
as a convenience to the customer. 

Then it occurred to the men who 


desti: gg — er 

ir compet promo- 
» aol attack. By capitalizing upon 
it, could win atten- 
tion; con- 


they set up a mark of fifteen man- 
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ufacturers to be sold within a single 
year—from scratch. Forthwith, the 
entire year’s promotional and ad- 
vertising effort on air filters was 
invested in getting fifteen manufac- 
turers to agree to accept.our data 
sheets for their salesmen’s port- 
folios, Never mind the ultimate 
consumer, the data sheets and an- 
other year would take care of him. 

The vulnerable spot in the com- 
petitors’ promotional attack was the 
common failing of so much indus- 
trial advertising—not accounting 
for the limits of the reader's 
credulity. A great quantity of air 
filter advertising was being built 
around bold claims of 100 per cent 
efficiency—or, in a few cases, a 
subtle 99 per cent. But we felt 
that any claim of efficiency doesn’t 
mean anything unless qualified by 
statement of both the method of 
measuring efficiency and the condi- 
tions under which the measure- 
ments are made, 

It so happens that there are two 
methods of measuring dust arres- 
tance—one by weighing the amount 
of dust stopped and dividing it by 
the weight of the air before clean- 
ing (at best, not very accurate be- 
cause the difference is so slight) ; 
the other by actually counting the 
dust particles, before and after. 
Coppus, together with Government 
and university laboratories, uses 
the dust count method, putting the 
burden of proof upon the cleaned 
air, not the amount of dirt. So 
this company began to claim “An 
air filter should be measured not 
by what it stops, but by the clean- 
liness of the air it passes. Coppus 
Air Filters pass clean air.” 


Statement Provided Idea 
for a Trade-Mark 


A new trade-mark was built 
around this last statement, and this 
was used as a decalcomania on the 
filters. By talking dirt passed in- 
stead of dirt stopped, it was hoped 
that our product be taken out 
of the “just another air filter” 
class; and that attacking wun- 
backed-up claims, it might be pos- 
sible to implant sufficient doubt in 


the minds of the manufacturers to 
make them give real consideration 
to the filter whose claims were al- 
ways qualified 
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Illustrations in the campaign all 
connote clean air 


A graphic-sales-presentation was 
built up around this basic idea. It 
consisted of an easel-back leather 
binder with hand-drawn lettering 
and illustration. (Oftentimes we 
have found that speedball-lettering 
and sketchy drawings gain more 
attention than type and elaborate 
illustration). The first two pages 
set the pace. The first showed a 
picture of a salesman holding 
sheafs of laboratory reports and 
exclaiming: “My filter is 99,999 
per cent efficient!" This picture is 
labeled: “The same old story—” 
(then you turn to the next page) 
“—is out. Any air filter would be 
100 per cent efficient against air 
filled with gravel” . . . with ap- 
propriate illustration. The book 
then goes on to prove that unquali- 
fied claims mean nothing and may 
be misleading; to present such 
claims as “Coppus Air Filters have 
tested, by actual dust count, 95.6 
per cent against two micron size 
dust and smaller”; and then to 
explain why, m i » such 


Human nature is so constructed, 
people appreciate frankness to such 
an extent, that a modest assertion 
of “95.6 per cent” is much more 
convincing than a high-wide-and- 
handsome claim of “1 cent.” 

There was still one thing neces- 
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sary before the manufacturers 
could be expected to be properly 
impressed. The y had to 
be established as a firm of sub- 
stance. Soa space campaign aimed 
at a small handful of readers was 
begun in two publications. The 
two publications were the ones in 
which the manufacturers them- 
selves advertised. In one the cam- 
paign consisted of full-page adver- 
tisements expressing, by means of 
bleed photographs, “clean air.” In 
the er the same series was be- 
gun, later to be succeeded by a 
series of humorous copy, ridiculing 
“100 per cent efficiency” claims by, 
for example, showing a window 
screen 100 per cent efficient against 
flies but not against mosquitoes, a 
hole in a fence big enough for a 
mouse but not for a cat, etc. The 
point is developed, of course, that 
Coppus Air Filters clean out the 
small dust as well as the large. 

If any replacement business came 
in from owners, so much to the 
good; but the audience really being 
talked to was the small group of 


engine manufacturers. 
Series of Letters Followed 
This Groundwork 


The groundwork laid, a series of 
letters was sent out to the prospect 


manufacturers. The copy talked 
bluntly of indefinite efficiency 
claims and went on to show that, 
against dust particles which 
couldn’t even be seen but which 
were highly abrasive to cylinder 
walls, piston rings, etc., this com- 
pany’s filter had shown a higher 
efficiency. Reprints of the “clean 
air” advertisements were attached 
and the Product Sheet and Com- 
parative Chart. 

The Product Sheet is a plano- 
graphed four-page folder, repro- 
ducing typewritten copy and 
sketches. On page 1 are facts 
about the Chagas Air Filter; its 
use, type and advantages. The copy 
is brief and sincere—avoiding su- 
perlatives. The other three pages 
carry sketches showing construc- 
tion, assembly, operation, etc. 

The idea of the tive 
Chart is to present, objectively, the 
relative merits of the various 
competitive filters on points of con- 
struction, tested efficiency, restric- 
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tion to air flow, ease of cleaning, 
etc. Laid out on the chart, the facts 
have the appearance of being fair- 
and-square, unprejudiced and scien- 
tifically arrived-at. The chart it- 
self is built like a timetable. The 
various makes are listed vertically 
at the left, station-position. The 
factors of comparison are spread 
across the top, each at the head of 
a column, train-position. In each 
of the squares formed by the col- 
umns is written, briefly, the merit 
or fault of that particular type of 
filter in respect to that particular 
point of comparison. A last hori- 
zontal column is reserved for 
“plus,” “equal,” or “minus” signs 
which serve to indicate the extent 
to which the Coppus filter success- 
fully or unsuccessfully meets its 
competition. 

A Message Based on 

Facts, Not Hopes 


Thus we have a sales message 
that is complete, concise and com- 
pelling. Because it expresses facts 
and not hopes, guesses or over- 
enthusiasm, the prospect has the 
cards before him, can decide for 
himself, without influence of sales- 
man’s high pressure. Of course, 
the chart can never be used unless 
the subject product can deliver the 
“plusses !” 

Attacking the manufacturer from 
another angle was the Slide Rule. 
It seems that it sometimes requires 
a lot of arithmetic on a salesmen’s 
part in order to figure the correct 
capacity of air filter for the engine 
or compressor he happens to be 
selling. Not only might this diffi- 
culty slow up the sales interview 
(he might even have to go back to 
his office or hotel room to work it 
out), but there was also the danger 
that he would not bother to try for 
the air filter sale. The pocket-size 
slide rule which we worked out 
gives the answer in an instant; 
distributed to engine salesmen, it 
offers a reason for recommending 
our air filter rather than another. 

Now let’s see whether all this 
psychol was correct. The ambi- 
tion of this re Se was to sign 
up fifteen manufacturers within a 
year. There were forty-two com- 
pressor manufacturers and forty- 
four engine manufacturers on the 
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Mr. B. L. Moyer June 11, 1935 
Eastern Representative 

The News 

220 East 42nd Street 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Moyer: 

In a recent keyed advertisement which we 
put in all the New York papers, returns from the NES 
were one-half of the total of 4500 replies received. 


This should be a source of great satis- 
faction to you showing the pulling power of your paper. 


The advertisement which we keyed was the 
announcement of our new and original Daily Dime Saver 
which the Bank is now distributing. 


Very truly yours 


Kenneth M. Murchison 
Vice President 
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™ Dog bites man 


Dear Mr. Murchison: 


That The News returned half of the 4,300 replies 
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you received is only moderately satisfactory. After 





















fifteen years we have become quite accustomed to 
The News producing results. New linage growth has 
been consistent evidence that The News produces 
results. The huge News circulation must include 
some peeple who want to save as well as spend—so 
your instance is merely the Dog biting the Man 
again. ... Your letter is disappointing in one respect 
—that The News produced half the response “among 
all New York papers”. Other advertisers tell us that 
The News brings half the response among papers in 


nine or sixteen or thirty-three cities. Maybe The 





——} News is slipping a little. Maybe your copy wasn’t 


very good. Or maybe you could run in other cities 








the next time. The News always shows up best 
against a large field! 

Anyway, thanks for your letter. We will show it 
7S} to advertisers who may not know about The News’ 


productivity. It takes quite a long time for even a 


ANCisCO 


vorK §800d idea to get around! 
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prospect list. At the end of the 
first four months, the results lined 
up as follows: 

Inquiries from Direct Mail 


Compressor Engine 

Ist letter 10 9 
2nd letter 5 12 
3rd letter 0 1 
4th letter 2 2 
Accepted data 

sheets after 

interview 5 10 


Thus, the twelve-month campaign 
was completed in four. Today, 
the number of manufacturers 
whose salesmen carry our data 
sheets has reached twenty-one, and 
to prove that these are the impor- 
tant ones, it is fair to say that, 


+ 


All of Hiram Walker to 
Fletcher & Ellis 

Hiram Walker Incorporated, Detroit, 
has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., to 
handle the entire Hiram alker adver- 
tising account. Up to this time, this 
agency has had the newspaper and busi- 
ness-paper advertising. The transfer be- 
comes effective November 1, 1935. Fletcher 
& Ellis will continue to handle the ac- 
count of Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., an 
affiliate. 

* 7 


“Wisconsin News” Appointments 

Arthur Wood, publicity director of 
the Gus Blas Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., agency, has been a pointed to the 
advertising staff of the Milwaukee Wis- 
consin News. Kenneth Reese, for the 
last five years with the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and Sentinel, has rejoined the staff 
of the Wisconsin News. R. V. Zim- 
merman has been appointed es a of 
the new business department. . HH. 
Seifert has been transferred to the dis- 
play division. 

o . . 


Returns to Decker & Cohn 


G. M. Forbes has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, Chi . He was formerly asso- 
ciated with that company as assistant ad- 


vertising manager. uring the last year 
he has — with W. L. Stensgaard 
Associates. 


Has Mouquin Advertising 

Mouquin, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., pre- 
pared cocktails, beat meee etc., has ap- 

inted the Mackay-Spaulding Company, 
nc., New York agency, to han its 
advertising. Plans call for the use of 
newspapers and, later, outdoor and 
magazine advertising. 
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among them, they are responsible 
for 90 per cent of the country’s air 
eo ca and stationary engine 
sales. 

So the first major step has been 
completed. Even long before the 
end of the twelve-month period the 
second step was begun. Already 
the company is receiving orders it 
never even had to quote on, from 
sources it never heard of; right 
now sales are up 69 per cent over 
the previous period. For the future, 
the job is to make the product 
known among users, so that when 
the engine salesman suggests this 
air filter, the customer will approve 
it—and so that the Coppus com- 
pany will be thought of for engines 
today operating without filters. 


+ 


New Accounts Added by Morris, 
Windmuller & Enzinger 


Morris, Windmuller & Enzinger, Inc., 
Chicago agency, has appointed to 
handle the advertising of the following: 
Premier Malt Products, Inc., Peoria, 
Ill.; Goerlich’s, Inc., Toledo, automo- 
bile hot water heaters, mullers and 
horns; Hodes-Zink Manufacturing Co., 
Fremont, Ohio, automobile seat covers 
and specialties; Frank G. Hough, Chi- 
cago, hydraulic diggers, loaders, sweep- 
ers and tractor equipment; Jubilee Manu- 
facturing Co., Omaha, Nebr., automobile 
accessories; A-P Parts Corporation, To- 
ledo, automobile mufflers; Defiance 
Pressed Steel Company, Defiance, Ohio, 
spring covers and hot water heaters for 
automobiles; Quality Casting Company, 
Orrville, Ohio. 

eee 


Dunkel with Benton & Bowles 


Richard C. Dunkel, for the last eight 
years head of the media and research de- 
partment of the Geyer Company, Day- 
ton agency, has joined the media depart- 
ment of Benton & Bowles, Inc., New 
be agency, as assistant to A. M 


wis. 
eee 


Katz Represents Tulsa “Tribune” 

The E. Katz Speci Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of 
the Tulsa Tribune. Victor F. Barnett, 
for the last fifteen years managing editor 
of the Tribune, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager. 

e*e 7 


Named by Cheese Association 

The Roquefort Cheese Association, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Chicago office of L. D. 
Wertheimer Co., Inc. : 
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An A. B.C. Compromise 


Newspaper and Advertiser Members Agree on Recommendations 
for Revision of Rules 


A JOINT committee, represent- 
ing the advertiser and news- 
paper members of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, met in New 
York last week and agreed upon a 
recommendation for revision of the 
Bureau’s rules and practices. The 
1eport was approved by the board 
of directors, and will be submitted 
to the Bureau at its forthcoming 
meeting in Chicago during the 
week beginning October 14. 

Thus ends—and satisfactorily, 
too—a rather threatening situation 
which has been brewing ever since 
the 1934 convention when Phil 
Thomson, president of the organi- 
zation, appointed a newspaper 
group to make a “survey” of all 
A. B. rules and operations. 
This action was taken at the sug- 
gestion of J. D. Barnum, of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, who was 
a few months later to be 
elected president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Frank Newell, of the Toledo 
Blade, is chairman of the commit- 
tee which is composed entirely of 
newspaper men. 

The committee’s findings were 
approved by several regional news- 
paper bodies, including the Inland 
Daily Press Association and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

But the advertiser members of 
the board regarded the proposals 
as not only “changing details of 
the Bureau’s structure, but as so 
revolutionary as to imperil its very 
existence.” Early last week, there- 
fore, they sent out a letter to the 
membership appealing for proxies 
with which to try to defeat the 
newspaper proposals at the con- 
vention. Members unable to at- 
tend the meeting were asked to 
appoint as proxies one of the fol- 
lowing: Stuart Peabody, Borden 
Sales Company, New York; T. F. 
Driscoll, Armour & Co., Chicago ; 
and William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont 








de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


The letter bore the signatures of 
twelve or thirteen advertiser di- 
rectors. Missing was the hand of 
President Thomson, omitted for 
fear it would give the mailing the 
appearance of an official Bureau 
document. In addition to those 
designated to receive proxies other 
directors who signed the appeal 
were: F. R. Davis, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Ralph Starr Butler, General Foods 
Corporation, New York; S. E. 
Baldwin, Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland; Donald B. 
Douglas, Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago; L. R. Greene, Tuckett, 
Ltd, Hamilton, Ont.; Eben 
Griffiths, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 

y, New York; Grafton B. 

erkins, Lever Brothers Company, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Ralph F. Ro- 
gan, Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, and. G. Ray Schaeffer, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 


Thrashed Out in a 
Friendly Manner 

The outcome was that a special 
committee from the board met with 
the newspaper committee in New 
York on September 13. The ses- 
sion was not at all acrimonious. 
And, after the question had been 
thoroughly thrashed out, each side 
recéded somewhat from its extreme 
position and a thoroughly satis fac- 
tory compromise was _ reached. 
The special committee of the 
A. B. C. board was headed by 
Ralph Starr Butler. The twocom- 
mittees considered not only the 
newspaper recommendations but the 
analysis of them made by O. C. 
Harn, managing director—also the 
detailed statement sent out by the 
advertiser in their quest 
for proxies. 

Next day the full board of di- 
rectors of the A. B. C. met and 
unanimously approved the report, 
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Young but important, he is a symbol of 
which we are proud—a bonded exclusive 
carrier of The Detroit News! There are 
3000 like him, each racing for Home from 
one of the 135 substations strategically 
located throughout the city. These boys, 
backed by a great fleet of motor trucks, ac- 
count for the fact that 76% of the entire 
city circulation of The Detroit News is 
hand-delivered! 


The News leads the second paper in the 
Detroit trading area by over 24,000 circu- 
lation. 


Thorough surveys show that The News 
circulation is greatest where purchasing 
power is highest ; lowest where purchasing 
power is low. 


Now, when Detroit is leading the nation 
in industrial recovery and increased busi- 
ness, is a good time to introduce your 
product into the homes of Detroit that are 
most easily susceptible to the buying urge. 


he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER—76Q% HOME-DELIVERED IN DETROIT 


( Member Metropolitan Sanday Newspapers ) 
NEW YORK: 1. A. KLEIN, INC. CHICAGO: J. E. LUTZ 
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which it will submit to the Chicago 
convention next month with the 
urgent recommendation that it be 
passed. Under the circumstances 
its passage is a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

Here is the formal report giv- 
ing the text of the agreement as is- 
sued by President Thomson on 
Monday of this week: 


The board of directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations at its 
meeting on September 14th received 
the following report from its com- 
mittee embodying the agreement 
reached between that committee and 
the special newspaper committee 
which has been studying the rules 
and operations of the Bureau. 

The board approved the report 
and recommended the adoption of 
its provisions by the entire mem- 
bership of the Bureau. 

With respect to the method of 
selecting newspaper directors, the 
board believes that this should be 
left to the newspaper division. 

The board voted its appreciation 
of the work of the special news- 
paper committee and of its efforts 
to make the Bureau of increased 
value to all the members. 


“To the Board of Directors: 

“The joint meeting of the com- 
mittee of the board of directors and 
the committee of newspaper mem- 
bers which has been studying 
Bureau rules was held in New York 
on September 13th. 

“The conferees spent an entire 
day discussing the newspaper com- 
mittee’s proposals in the light of 
comments thereupon from all di- 
visions of the membership and then 
agreed upon a number of modifi- 
cations which, it is believed, will 
meet with general approval as in 
the best interests of the Bureau. 

“The modified program agreed 
upon covers the following points: 

“The board is to be increased 
from 25 to 27 members. The adver- 
tisers are to have 12 and the ad- 
vertising agencies, 3 directors. The 
number of newspaper directors is 
increased from 4 to 6, and other 
publisher groups continue as at 
present with 2 directors each. The 
newspaper directors are to be 
chosen upon the basis recom- 
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mended by the newspaper com- 
mittee. 

“Thirteen members of the board 
will constitute a quorum, and the 
board will prepare and maintain as 
the formal minutes of its meetings 
a more complete digest of its pro- 
ceedings. 

“The proposal that no directors 
can serve more than two terms has 
been dropped. 

“Provision is to be made in the 
by-laws that, except by unanimous 
consent of the directors present, no 
changes in the rules or by-laws are 
to be voted upon by the directors 
until the meeting following that at 
which they are introduced. 

“Changes in established auditing 
practice are to become effective 
only upon the approval of the board 
and with reasonable notice to. the 
membership. 

“The newspaper committee made 
it clear that its criticism of the 
Bureau’s accounting practice was 
directed solely at the incomplete- 
ness of the information furnished 
to the membership as to the Bu- 
reau’s financial situation. It was 
agreed that future financial state- 
ments will be prepared in the in- 
terest of greater clarity along the 
lines recommended in the commit- 
tee’s report. It was recognized that 
the differences in the financial state- 
ments of Bureau results arose 
from the application of two different 
theories of accounting, one held by 
the committee and its accountants, 
and the other by the Bureau’s ac- 
countants, Arthur Young & Co. The 
latter system has been declared by 
Haskins & Sells to be in accor- 
dance with sound accounting prac- 
tice. 

“Representatives of the confer- 
ring committees will give further 
study to the question of the pro- 
posed schedule of dues. 

“It was agreed that a majority of 
the board’s budget committee wil! 
be directors representing publish- 


ers. 

“Other proposals involving com 
bination sales, arrearages and othe: 
details affecting auditing practice 
were referred to the membership 
divisions for discussion of the con 
vention. 

“Full endorsement was given to 
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To Sell Your Best 
New York Audience 


zy. 
(% 


Ya. can’t examine a ton of 
potatoes very closely, but you 
can quickly sift through a 


bushel. That applies also to 
sales prospects in the huge New 
York market. Before you select 
any newspaper audience in New 
York, jump out to Cleveland 
and have a look at some of the 
families in Shaker Heights that 
regularly receive The New York 
Times. 

The presidents, vice presi- 
dents, secretaries and treasurers 
of companies number 58. There 
are 7 business owners—20 law- 


ee 
Ohie 


Che New York Times 


yers—16 salesmen—13 managers 
—34 physicians—13 professors 
and teachers—6 engineers—9 in- 
surance men—6 merchandise 
managers and buyers—5 pastors 
—3 accountants—2 architects— 
and a large number in miscel- 
laneous occupations. 


The same type of substantial, 
influential buyers is reached 
by The Times in New York . . . 
and more of such families than 
by any other newspaper. Your 
first New York medium should 
be The New York Times. . . as 
it is for most advertisers. 
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all efforts to raise the standards by 
which circulation is measured in 
order to qualify as paid, and it was 
agreed that, insofar as practicable, 
uniformity as between types of audit 
reports and standards for paid cir- 
culation are desirable. 


“For the Committee 


“Ratpo Srarr Burt er, 
Chairman.” 


And thus ends an incident that 
has brought no little discomfort to 
the Bureau. But its effect has been 
to clear up certain misunderstand - 
ings. 

The most important ‘consequence 
of the newspaper committee’s re- 
port up to date has been postpone- 
ment of the application of the re- 
vision of the B. C. dues 
schedule, which was approved in 
principle at the 1934 convention. 
The newspaper group, basing its 
stand on an audit of the Bureau’s 
finances made by the firm of Or- 
ville E. Johnson & Associates, 
claimed the Bureau was actually 
making an operating profit, instead 
of incurring the 1934 deficit of 
$19,631.34 shown in the annual re- 


a 


Enzinger Heads Wertheimer 
Agency in Chicago 

L, D. Wertheimer Company, Inc., New 
York agency, have opened an office in 
Chicago at 230 North Michigan Avenue. 
It is in charge of George Enzinger, who 
has joined this a mcy as vice- -president 
and a director. e agg was vice- 
resident and _ secretary Morris, 

indmuller & Enzinger, Chicago agency. 

. . . 


New York Office for 
Armstrong Agency 

The F. Wallis afunees Company, 
Philadelphia agency, has ogened an office 
at 444 Madison Avenue, York. It 
is under the direction of Henry P. a 
ward, until recently with the Columb: 
Broadcasting System as supervisor of 
commercials. 

. . ° 


Has G-M Institutional 
Radio Program 

The Campbell-Ewald Company, of few 
York, Inc:, has been appointed to han- 
dle the General Motors institutional ra- 
dio program. A broadcast series will 
Start soon, socordany to Louis Dean, 
who is director of the agency’s radio 
department. 
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port and affirmed by the Bureau’s 
auditors. The directorate suggested 
that the newspaper committee join 
it in the appointment of a third 
firm of public accountants to give 
an opinion. Meanwhile, the new 
dues scale, which was to have gone 
into effect July 1, was deferred. 

For the first time the brief of 
the advertiser-directors bloc reveals 
that the newspaper committee re- 
fused to join the board in selecting 
either Haskins & Sells or Price- 
Waterhouse as a “disinterested 
authority” to settle the issue on 
the Bureau’s financial condition. 
The directors went ahead anyway 
and appointed Haskins & Sells to 
make the examination. This firm 
upheld the Bureau’s system of ac- 
counts and its financial statement 
to be in accord with the best ac- 
counting practice. Thus, stated 
the advertiser-directors brief: “The 
committee’s charge of faulty ac- 
counting, therefore, is not sus- 
tained, and the case which it built 
up on that premise against the 
adoption of the new schedule of 
publishers’ dues falls to the 
ground.” 


+ 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Form Radio Subsidiary 


The Serlepe Hewasd Newspapers have 
organized a subsidiary, The Continental 
Radio pany. Karl A. Bickel, until 
y, president of the United Press, 
is president of the new company. ~~ 
C. Hanrahan, vice-president, recent 
signed as vice-president of the eee 
ESO. REM <oaee which operates 
KSO T and WMT, stations afiili- 
ated with the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 

Application has been filed by Conti- 
nental for acquisition of its first station, 
WFBE, Cincinnati. Permission also has 

asked of Federal munica- 
tions Commission to change these letters 
to WCPO, wee it with the Cin- 
cinnati Post, a ape ewer paper. 

It is understood that Scripps-Howard, 
which publishes a chain of twenty- -four 
papers, contemplates acquiring other sta- 
tions for its radio affiliate. 

* - . 


Made Flintkote Advertising 
Manager 


L. Rohe Walter has joined The Flint- 
kote Company, New York, as advertising 
manager. He was formerly with Black- 
man Advertising, Inc., as account execu- 
tive and has been eng: in marketing 
counseling work. 
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ALL General Fiction Magazines, 
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Al the annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Associa- 
tion at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
William B. Warner, of the McCall 


Company, who was re-elected 
president, reviewed the business 
situation. 


“It is a distinct tribute to the 
resourcefulness, application and 
spirit of the publishing industry,” 
Mr. Warner said, “that despite the 
handicap of lessened advertising 
volume and increased manufactur- 
ing and material costs, it has main- 
tained its operations, made a little 
money, and continued to’ improve 
its products and services.’ 

Lee W. Maxwell, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., was re-elected first 
vice-president : P. S. Collins, Curtis 
Publishing Co., second vice-presi- 
dent ; F. L. Wurzburg, Condé Nast 
Publications, secretary, and Roger 
W. Allen, Hat Trade Publishing 
Co., treasurer. George L. Lucas 
continues as executive secretary of 
the publishers’ association. 


Publishers Stay Put 


A. L. Cole, Popular Science; 
Fritz Frank, Chilton Co. ; Albert 
Shaw, Jr. "Review 0 Reviews; 
CJ. Stark, Penton lishing Co. 
and Roy Dickinson, PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications, were re-elected 
directors. 

Henry Lee, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., was chosen as di- 
rector to fill out an unexpired va- 
cancy. 

Golf, tennis and horseshoe 
tournaments were held. Golf win- 
ners were: Swetland Cup to Henry 
Lee, first low net; Curtis Cup, 
John C. Sterling, McCall’s, second 
low net; William B. Warner, third 
low net; Marvin Pierce, low gross ; 
best two days’ play, A. L. Cole. 

Ed Zoty, Zoty Publishing Co., 
won the tennis tournament. 

The horseshoe pitching contest 
Was a new event. A cup donated 
by Printers’ INK was won by 
Albert R. Crone, Publishers’ 
Weekly, who nosed out A. R. 
Gerardi, of McGraw-Hill. 





Tense moment in the horseshoe 


of the American Association of 
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pitching contest. 
A. R. Crone, Publishers’ Weekly, at left, b, piaching against Fred Gamble 


The final winner, 
dvertising Agencies 
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Competitive Accounts 


Sometimes It Is Practicable for Agency to Handle Them, 
Depending on Circumstances 


By an Agency Manager 


EY ERYTHING and everybody 
is competitive these days. The 
automobile manufacturer competes 
with the home buyer. The corner 
service station sells cigarettes, 
candy and many other things. No 
longer is the line clearly drawn as 
to what constitutes the “usual” 
channels of trade. Drug store items 
run into the thousands and the 
modern big city pharmacy is a 
thorn in the side of restaurants, 
grocery stores, book stores and 
many other lines of business. 

Yes—“competition is the life of 
trade” in more ways than one. How 
the agency is to determine what is 
competitive in advertising accounts 
is a large order. 

For instance, take the big adver- 
tiser with a long line of products, 
maybe a hundred or more, of which 
at the outside not more than ten 
receive the benefit of direct prod- 
uct advertising under a brand. Is 
the agency justified in refusing to 
handle products of other advertis- 
ers who want to put their money 
behind their brands? I ask you 
where does the advertised line stop? 

In the West one agency handles 
two bitterly competitive gasoline 
accounts and gets away with it. 
Two separate advertising agency 
offices each in a different city, each 
with an account but both the clients 
scrambling desperately for business 
in the same territory. Yes, there 
are leaks and news of campaign 
strategy gets out. Maybe the com- 
petition between offices of the same 
agency in the same State is good 
for the clients. The arrangement, 
peculiar as it seems, has endured 
for more than five years. 

An owner of.a small specialty 
canned goods item that ran into 
substantial volume tried to secure 
the services of a large agency. He 





found that he was up against a 
client of that agency with a long 
line of canned goods including the 
item mentioned. Did it make any 
difference in agency selection to the 
little fellow? Not to the small 
canner, but the agency’s big client 
ruled that the agency could not 
handle it. An unadvertised item of 
the advertised line ruined the 
agency’s chance for revenue. One 
agency could have with complete 
propriety handled both accounts. 
Many times it would seem better 
to face intelligent advertising com- 
petition in friendly hands. 


Opportunities in the 
Cosmetic Field 

Take a look, too, at the cosmetic 
field. There are opportunities in 
this line for plefity of advertising 
business. Cold creams, astringents, 
face powder out of the East com- 
pete with those from the West for 
my lady’s favor, Sometimes it’s 
New York versus Hollywood, but 
despite the wide separation of man- 
ufacturers the same agency can 
only perform through its branch 
offices for one manufacturer. May- 
be some agencies can perform for 
two cosmetic companies but it is 
only one in this agency that I know 
about. 

I know an agency with one 
bakery account and three adver- 
tised brands each competing with 
the other. Three campaigns of ad- 
vertising for three different bakery 
divisions competitive and not very 
profitable for the agency. Maybe 
three different agencies is the an- 
swer for this client. 

Certainly canned milk competes 
with fresh milk even though the 
products in the main go through 
different trade channels. If you 
have a small dairy account try tq 
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r is half a MARKET 


Chicago is the. second largest market in America. 
It’s a big miarket. A profitable market. And if 

ro hope to capture it, you can’t do things by 
alves. 


That’s exactly what you're attempting to do if 
you're not using the Chicago American. Not to 
advertise in the American is to eliminate half of 
your potential customers. This is tantamount to: 
asking your Chicago dealers to do a 100% busi- 
ness with your product when only one out of 
every two prospects knows about and is inter- 
ested in your product. Obviously under these 
conditions, your Chicago dealers take the easiest 
way out: they sell your competitor's merchandise! 


The Chicago American, with the largest evening 
circulation in town, reaches—as we've sai If 
of the greatest tonnage market in the Middle 
West. And we think—the better half. For the 
reason that the American's whole editorial set- 
up—news in modern, terse, intimate style, dra- 
matically -pictured—has drawn the younger, more 
aggressive men and women to this great paper. 
Frankly, we believe the American has the largest 
active evening circulation in the Middle West. 
Certainly there’s no gainsaying the fact that the 
American reaches half of the most profitable con- 
centrated business in Chicago. If you’re not using 
the American, you don’t know the half of it! 


CHICAGO 


spaper AMERICAN 


RTISING SERVICE Redney E. Boone, General Manager 
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take a canned milk account. Both 
sides of the milk business will fight 
that one. 

Sometimes the opposition makes 
quite a point of beverage competi- 
tion, dessert difficulties, breakfast 
food battles and other strained 
household situations. Does cooked 
cereal compete with other breakfast 
table items from the advertising 
agency standpoint? It’s been de- 
cided in one situation that I happen 
to know about. Never shall the 
twain meet in that agency. 

Should the same agency that ad- 
vertises the tourist and living ad- 
vantages of one part of the State 
break out and do the same thing 
for another section? Can the right 
hand keep away from the left 
hand? It’s your answer, but I'll 
tell mine too; sometimes it works. 

From the agency standpoint it is 
often better to have a finger on the 
competition even if you have to 


7 


Death of Jesse F. Matteson 


Jesse F. Matteson, former president of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, died at Chicago last week, 
aged fifty-seven. He was president of 
the Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan Company, 
Chicago agency, until his retirement 
three years ago. 

He was elected a director of the agency 
association in 1917, becoming president 
in 1920. A vice-member of the board 
of ex-presidents, his death makes the 
only break that has occurred in the ranks 
of former presidents. 

During the World War, Mr. Matteson 
worked with the Red Cross’in France 
and had the rank of captain when he 
was made chief of the business manage- 
ment of the Bureau of General Relief. 
A major when he was discharged in 
1919, he returned to business with the 
Gundlach Advertising Company of which 
he was then president. 

* J e 


Portland “Oregonian” 
Advances Griffis 


George P. Griffis, for the last two 
years head of the merchandising depart- 
ment of the Portland Oregonian, has 
been promoted to national advertising 
manager. He succeeds Paul C. Wicker, 
resigned 

*ee 


Joins Blitz & Short 


Edward D. Reed has joined Blitz & 
Short, Portland, 2 e sqeney. He has 
recently been with ite-Cum- 
mings, Los Angeles, as Australian branch 
manager, and with the Ervin rvice 
Company, Buffalo, as sales manager. 
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handle two of them. Men, ideas, 
offices can frequently be separated 
and there are benefits that are 
mutually advantageous. It all de- 
pends upon the clients and how it 
works out in practice. 

Competing air lines, steamship 
companies, oil companies, tourist 
organizations, food manufacturers 
and others too numerous to men- 
tion use the same advertising 
agency and frequently like the ar- 


rangement. Others get as far re- 
moved from their competitcrs’ 
agencies as possible. There’s no 


rhyme nor reason except that ex- 
perience gained by an agency in 
servicing one in a field is apt to 
attract others in the same line. 

The answer is both yes and no 
from the agency standpoint or from 
the advertiser’s viewpoint depend- 
ing upon “who wants who” and 
how liberal minded the principals 
really are. 


oe 


“Aesop Glim” Heads New Agency 


Gooree Laflin Miller and Stanley B. 
yee —_ resigned from Mark 

O’Dea & Company to organize Wildrick 
& Miller, Inc., an advertising agency 
which will have offices at 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Mr. Miller, who. is widely known 
under the pseudonym of “Aesop Glim,” 


is president. He was formerly with the 
k alter Thompson wom Newell- 
amet Company and Lor Thomas. 


Mr. Wildrick is vice-president and 
treasurer. He was with the former 
Conklin Mann agency and, at one time, 
was with the ey — Company. 


New Florida Coteniliets 


A new law enacted by Florida gov- 
erning the citrus Res oye became effec- 
tive last week with the appointment of 2 
aye nn which will direct —. i 
an advertising campaign. 
is expected to raise a fund a of 3400, 000 
annually. 

The work of the All-Florida Com- 
mittee, which is raising a fund to ad- 
vertise the State’s advantages, so far 
has resulted in obtaining more than half 
of the minimum set, $100 ote. It is 
hoy va reach a oul’ of $500, 

— te of the i ccites Will be 
not only to seek more tourists but to 
bring Soeote to the State to establish 
homes and industries. 

o o . 


Walsh Leaves Babe. yy 9 


William T. Walsh has resigned as 
managing editor of Photoplay with which 
he has been associated for the last fifteen 
years. 
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A White Collar Strike 





In Which Consumers’ Research Workers Fight Mr. Schlink as 
a Matter of Principle 


TH division in the supposedly 
happy Consumers’ Research 
family of Washington, N. J., has 
become an intensely earnest matter, 
each side vowing that the other 
must capitulate. 

At a mass vee | held by the 
forty-one striking CR employees at 
Town Hall, New York, last Thurs- 
day night, iit was emphatically de- 
clared that “CR must be saved 
from Schlink”—meaning 
Schlink, teehnical director of the 
organization. 

Mr. Schlink, on the other hand, 
was quoted by some of the speakers 
as declaring that he would never, 
never yield to the newly formed 
union—that before doing so he 
would close up shop and junk Con- 
sumers’ Research with all that it is 
and all that it hopes to be. 

Thus there is unfolded the rather 
remarkable spectacle of an organi- 
zation dedicated to the high and 
holy purpose of saving the con- 
sumer from the evil consequences 
of what the meeting delicately 
termed the “advertising racket”— 
and at the same time, coming to 
death grips with organized labor, 
with no quarter offered or expected. 

The Town Hall meeting exempli- 
fied the skill and precision with 
which this consumers’ league strike 
is being carried out. It is particu- 
larly interesting to business be- 
cause it is a move by white collar 
workers of plainly apparent intelli- 
gence, erudition and character. 

Originating in a New Jersey 
country town, it found its outlet 
by jumping over into Manhattan 
and staging this meeting—a gather- 
ing that was attended by several 
hundred enthusiasts including CR 
subscribers, former CR employees, 
representatives of various unions 
and a fair sprinkling of the gen- 
eral public. 

Town Hall is a big meetin “oo 
and it was comfortably filled. O 
the rostrum were seats for a 
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forty-one strikers and in they 
mar down the aisle carrying 
placards—making one think of the 

with banners” spoken of in 
the Word. 

After the strikers were seated, 
Heywood Broun, the presiding of- 
ficer, charming and efficient as 
ever, made one of several little 
speeches—this time introducing Sue 
Jenkins, a personable and brainy 
young woman who is (or rather, 
was) head of the CR editorial de- 
partment. She made a well-chosen 
speech giving the history of the 
strike and outlining its purpose. 
Then she introduced the strikers 
one by one and each gave his name 
and position with the organization. 

Then followed ten or more 
speeches by striking employees and 
these, with a couple of exceptions, 
were models of decorum, restraint 
and logic. 


Kallet Provides Climax 
of the Evening - 


The climax of the evening came 
in addresses by Arthur J. Kallet 
who. said he did not know whether 
or not he was still secretary of 
CR, and Dewey H. Palmer, who 
was removed as treasurer and 
board member for alleged sympathy 
with the strikers. 

Mr. Kallet and Mr. Schlink, it 
will be remembered, collaborated 
in writing “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs” and the names of the two 
have been practically synonymous 
with Consumers’ Research. That 
they should ever split seemed un- 
thinkable. But here, in effect (the 
writer is quoting from memory and 
may not be presenting his words in 
literal sequence), is what Mr. 
Kallet said about his former 
associate : 

“Schlink was my friend. We 
wrote a book together. He is my 
friend no longer because of his 
attitude toward these employees. 

“Schlink’s attitude toward mer- 
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THE BACKA 


it is a Faect—that New Yorx Eventnc Journar 
families make more drug-store purchases than en- 
tire States such as Missouri, Kentucky and Indiana. 
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TENNESSEE | 


To supply all of the medicines bought 
in a State like Tennessee would excite 
the interest of any manufacturer. But 
there is another group of consumers, in 
New York, whose drug-store purchases 
are nearly twice as large as all of 
Tennessee’s put together. .. . 


In the 600,000 substantial homes, where 
the New York Evening Journal is, and 
for many years has been, the preferred 
evening paper. The patronage of these 
readers is sufficient to absorb the entire 
production of most manufacturers. 
Without it, no one can hope to get all 
possible profit from New York. 


a EW YORK rs JOURNAL 


tHe NECESSARY newspaper 
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chandise is honest. He goes to 
great extremes to learn the truth 
about the goods on which he re- 
ports to his subscribers. But the 
tine balance he displays as to prod- 
ucts is lacking in his dealing with 
human beings. 

“T cannot understand this situa- 
tion. They seem to be in a state 
of temporary aberration out there 
in Washington. Maybe the success 
of Schlink and his wife has gone 
to their heads and they want to be 
dictators of America. And now 
he has police out there fighting 
workers !” 

The whole spirit of the meeting 
as gleaned from the numerous 
speeches, could be summed up sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“CR is the finest and best con- 
sumer organization in the country. 
It has a mission. And inasmuch 
as its leading officers seem to be 
doing their best to destroy it, it is 
certainly worth something to us to 
try to save that situation.” 

And this is the organization now 
assembled in a newly formed union 
that Mr. Schlink is quoted as say- 
ing that he will never deal with— 
even though he has to close up shop 
as a penalty. 

According to information brought 
out at the meeting, it seems that 
the strike was caused by the re- 
fusal of the CR board to reinstate 
John Heasty, president of the 
union, John Kilpatrick and Donald 
Rogers, who declare they were dis- 
charged on August 23 because they 
asked for recognition of the union. 

The strikers insist that these men 
be reinstated, that the union be 
recognized, that an agreement be 
signed giving reasonable security 
to employees, that the present six- 
month probationary period of em- 
ployment be abandoned, that a 
minimum salary of $15 a week for 
all workers shall be granted and 
that Dewey H. Palmer be restored 
to office. 

Mr. Palmer’s connection with the 
strike is thus explained in thi 
statement issued by the book- 
keepers’, stenographers’ and ac- 
countants’ union, 

“Two other events of prime im- 
portance contributing toward the 
tension between the CR Board and 
its employees are the recent re- 
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moval of Dewey H. Palmer from 
the Board of Directors for refus- 
ing to sign a statement charging 
the Union with blackmail, the 
blackmail charge being based on a 
letter written by the Union to 
Arthur Kallet, secretary of CR 
(co-author of “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs”), announcing the three dis- 
charges and asking that his inflv- 
ence be used to induce the Board to 
sign a favorable agreement with 
the Union. 

“The second event is the sum- 
moning of Mr. Kallet before the 
Board to defend himself against 
expulsion from the secretaryship. 
The charge made against Mr. 
Kallet was that he had gone to a 
Union meeting without consulting 
the CR Board. Mr. Kallet was a 
member of the CR Board until the 
fall of 1934, when he was removed. 
his place going to M. C. Phillips, 
the wife of F. J. Schlink, technical 
director of CR.” 

* * * 


[Special Correspondence] 
Washington, N. J. 


This is a quiet, peaceful town in 
the rolling green hills of Warren 
County on the road between Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., and Easton, Pa. 
Its restfulness has been somewhat 
jolted during the last week by 
disorders during the strike of 
employees at Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., about a mile and a 
half from this town of approxi- 
mately 1,000. The strike started 
Wednesday morning, September 4, 
and at this writing is as far from 
a settlement as ever. 

F. J. Schlink and his former 
friend, Arthur Kallet, moved their 
laboratories to Washington from 
New York City in April, 1933. At 
the start they occupied the old 
Florey Prano plant back of the 
Windsor Hotel. Then the number 
of people working increased and 
about a year ago one old building 
was remodeled and a new one built 
on a dirt road in a country section 
called Bowerstown. There were 
seventy-two on the staff including 
kitchen help when the strike 
started. 


The real excitement began here 
when almost 300 strike sympa- 
thizers rushed out to the Bowers- 
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Miss Elsa Maxwell, Society’s favorite hostess, finds 
no room for a business man in her list of the world’s 
ten leading gentlemen. The man who works, says she, 
has no time to be a gentleman. 


w * * 


Miss Maxwell would probably turn up her aristocratic 
nose at Business Week, if she were accidentally to 
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stumble on a copy. We, too, have no time for the 
superfluous niceties... 


Business Week goes calling with its sleeves rolled up. 
Its format smacks of the office, rather than the draw- 
ing room, Its language is crisp, monosyllabic, anything 
but pompous. Its outlook on life is so narrow, my 
dear—it translates every news item into what it means 
to the top executive. 


But how that top executive likes it! 
* * * 


Business Week is the one and only answer to his need 
fora magazine that’s his very own. . . that brings him 
all the news he needs with the speed and interpreta- 
tion he demands... Business Week is the ‘Executive's 
Business Paper.” 


That means just this to you, Mr. Advertiser: That when 
you buy 90,000 circulation in Business Week, you’re 
paying not one cent for ‘‘not interested circulation”’. . . 
you’re getting more executives for your dollar than 
any other publication can offer you! 





Ba 
BUSINESS si WEEK 


The Executive's Business Paper 
330 W. 42 
STREET 

NEW YORK 
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town plant at 8:30 one night when 
they heard that an attempt would 
be made to open it. The company 
had six guards ready and there 
were three special police sworn in 
by the township. Carl Gardner, 
one of the police, told the company 
guards to stand behind ropes 
stretched across the entrance and 
made the strikers and their friends 
stay on the other side. Edward 
Wolfe, president of the local ho- 
siery union, asked Gardner to go 
inside and request that F. J. Schlink 
see a committee of three. The 
constable made two trips but then 
reported to the crowd that Schlink 
refused to see the committee. 

When the crowd was told by the 
constable that only two others were 
in the building, it went away after 
breaking some windows and leav- 
ing a few pickets to watch the 
plant all night. 

There are conflicting reports 
about the incident when an Interur- 
ban Bus, loaded with twenty-three 
non-strikers, tried to break through 
the picket line. Russell Ditman, of 
Washington, the bus driver, picked 
up the employees at Thomas Rob- 
erts’ house on Lincoln Avenue, 
Washington, and drove out on the 
road to Bowerstown. There is a 
sharp turn in the road at the house 
where F. J. Schlink lives. A bunch 
of strikers met the bus there. In- 
stead of stopping, the driver ran 
up a rough mountain road toward 
Oxford, chased by a bunch of au- 
tomobiles. 

The bus roared out on to the 
State highway and when a striker’s 
car cut in too close after passing, 
it ran off the road and stopped. 
There was a fist fight and two 
pickets were injured. The local 
paper also reports a rumor that the 
seventeen-year-old son of J. 
Matthews of Consumers’ Research 
was slightly hurt. 

Company guards took away the 
film from the camera of Gifford 
McCasland, a union member, who 
had tried to take pictures. 

There is much talk of the strike 
and what may happen around 
town. At the corner of Broad 
Street and West Washington Ave- 
nue where C. E. Stover’s drug 


store stands, knots of people argue 
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the merits of a minimum wage, an 
“arbitrary” firing system and also 
tell about fist fights and window 
breaking. 

This town is the home of the 
Washington Star which has in 
gold leaf in its window, “America’s 
Greatest Country Weekly.” It is 
published by a live wire, F. A. Rob- 
inson, who is running all the news 
of the strike and trying to take 
an impartial stand with some dif- 
ficulty, due to the reticence of F. 
J. Schlink. 

Publisher Robinson says in an 
editorial in his issue of Friday, 
September 13, after pointing out 
that most of the statements have 
come from the strikers: 


Every effort has been made to 
obtain a candid statement from the 
officials of the concern (Con. 
sumers’ Research), but they evi- 
dently do not care to take the pub- 
lic or press into their confidence, 
or else they consider it is none 
of the public’s business. This at- 
titude on the part of the employers 
must ultimately create an unfavor- 
able impression in the minds of 
Washington citizens who generally 
have little sympathy after many 
years of industrial tranquility with 
strikes and their attendant disor- 
ders. Regardless of which side is 
responsible for the trouble, vio- 
lence and disturbance of the peace 
of the community cannot be con- 


doned. 


What seems to indicate a change 
of heart on F. J. Schlink’s part on 
statements, however, is that last 
minute news from the Star: 





Just a few minutes before the 
Star went to press Thursday after- 
noon a statement was issued by 
Consumers’ Research, but too late 
to be published this week. It will 
appear next week. 


Sept. 19 








The Star appears the same day 
as this issue of Printers’ INK and 
your correspondent has no desire 
to steal the thunder of a somewhat 
startling release by Consumers’ 
—. ae is a a. a 

ocument it goes leeply into 
the case of John Heasty, one of the 
strikers. It also has much to say 
about wage scales. It indicates 
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HEARST 


Au your business life you have 
been hearing about Hearst. Gossip swirls and ebbs 
about him; tags him variously as monster and saint, 














reactionary and revolutionary, genius and fool. Yet 
although he is one of the most widely known figures 
of our age he remains mostly unknown. So it is with 
considerable satisfaction that FORTUNE in October, 
presents its factual story of Hearst, the business man. 

Hearst owns some 28 newspapers, 13 magazines, 8 
radio stations, 2 motion picture companies, $41,000, 
000 of New York City real estate, 2,000,000 acres of 
land, sheaves of mining stocks, warehouses of art works 
—and these properties do not manage themselves. 
Only Mr. Hearst manages them. 

What these Hearst properties and projects are, how 
much they are worth, which of them make and lose 
money, who holds the sceptres, batons and brooms 
are told in this monumental thirty-thousand word 
story, complete with maps, charts, financial statements 
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and photographs, and containing much never-before 
printed material. 

This FORTUNE story moreover, contains the first 
news of the impending reorganization and refinancing 
of Hearst projects, and first candid camera color pic- 
tures of the new Hearst principality of Wyntoon, spot 
news even to most Hearst executives. 

The story was not written for Mr. Hearst, may well 
displease sensitive Hearstmen. Objective and dispas- 
sionate, it is a story you will never see elsewhere but 
in FORTUNE, For anybody in the advertising or pub- 
lishing business, it’s a natural. 

The October issue of FORTUNE will cost you One 
Dollar if you send over your office boy (with dollar) 
to Fortune's office early enough after September 25. Or 
you can save the trouble and get eleven more issues of 
FORTUNE by subscribing (Ten Dollars) now. 


Also in FORTUNE for October: 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE...from Louis Sullivan to Reckefeller 
Center. AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. ..absolute index of rail pros- 
perity. FIRST BOSTON CORP...successor to J. P. Morgan as lead- 
ing house of issue. MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. ..sport into busi- 
ness. And the second report of FORTUNE'S QUARTERLY SURVEY. 


‘Fortune 


405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


BOSTON~Statler Office Building; CHICAGO—230 North Michigan Avenue 
CLEVELAND—1540 Hanna Building; DETROIT—4-164 General Motors Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Alexander Building, 155 Montgomery Street 
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that at least nine employees were 
receiving $15 a week or less. 

But the real excitement in the 
statement which will probably also 
be mailed to CR subscribers, is 
its mention of Bruce Barton, Roy 
Durstine, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and suggestions of a 
deep, dark plot behind the strike. 

As an indication that the strike 
is likely to continue for some 
time this statement appears in the 
printed form. 


The present board of directors 
will no more tolerate the surrender 
of the control of Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., to the political group 
which is now leading the union 
than it would hand the organiza- 
tion over to a group of manufac- 
turers and advertisers. 

It would be equally dangerous 
and destructive to the ideals and 
integrity of Consumers’ Research 
to do either. 


That seems to indicate that the 
remaining directors of Consum- 
ers’ Research believe the strikers 
and their sympathizers, including 
Arthur Kallet, are not so good 
when they compare their aims to 
manufacturers and advertisers. 

The strikers and their friends 
have also said some interesting 
things about the present manage- 
ment of Consumers’ Research. A 
recent statement, issued by the 
union and published in the Wash- 
ington Star, said in part: 


The contracts of all employees 
of Consumers’ Research contain the 
provision that the technical director 
(F. J. Schlink) is empowered to 
issue discharges at any time he 
wishes, inside six months’ employ- 
ment, without giving either notice 
or reason. This privilege to dis- 
charge at will has been exercised 
so liberally by the director that the 
number of CR employees who have 
left during the last two years now 
exceeds the present staff of sev- 
enty. It was to reduce these un- 
warranted discharges and obtain a 
fairer labor policy that the union 
was form 

The lowest salary category at 
CR is now $13.13 per week. The 
wages paid to the lowest brackets 
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for the two days worked (Septem- 
ber 2 and 3) did not exceed the 
regular minimum. 
describes itself as a non- 
9g organization, yet Mr. and 
rs. Schlink receive from it an in- 
come of over $11,000 a year, while 
according to their own admission 
a fifth of their employees, or about 
twenty persons, receive less than 
$15 a week. J. B. Matthews re- 
ceives $5,000 a year. 


The strike is the only trouble in 
an otherwise pleasant, happy family 
of Consumers’ Researchers in a de- 
lightful, rolling countryside about 
seventy miles from New York City. 

One of the last flashes on this 
unfortunate strike is an unusual 
one. It will be remembered that 
Edward Wolfe, head of the local 
hosiery union, was one of the strike 
sympathizers who went out to Bow- 
erstown when the unpleasantness 
occurred. The hosiery union is the 
strongest local union, so naturally 
Mr. Wolfe is on the job, helping 
the strikers. 

On last Thursday, the sheriff at 
Washington, J. Russell Doyle (up 
for re-election this week) decided 
that it might cut down disorder if 
he swore in deputies to take charge 
of the Consumers’ Research build- 
ing. So the sheriff pinned badge 
No. 30 on Frank Keenan, former 
president of the Warren County 
Unemployed Union, and badge No. 
43 on the breast of Harry Wolfe, 
son of Edward Wolfe, president of 
the hosiery union. 

After the deputizing, Sheriff 
Doyle placed these two men in 
complete charge of policing the 
plant. When your correspondent 
drove down the little country road 
past the plant late Saturday after- 
noon, there were quite a group 
guarding the stone building. They 
had not taken down a large card- 
board sign which bore the words: 


ONLY RATS WORK HERE 


At the farmhouse a few yards 
further on, the chickens were 
clucking, the flowers in the old- 
fashioned garden were in full 
bloom, one sensed the sweet smell 
of cows at milking time. All was 
quiet, peaceful, serene. 





Since Bradbury Asked for It 


THE Sweeney & James Co. 
CLEVELAND 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Mr. Amos Bradbury, in his arti- 
cle entitled “More Pet Peeves” ap- 
pearing in the September 5 Print- 
ers’ INK, wound up by asking 
readers for their own “pet peeves.” 

Since he asked for it, mine is 
articles like his, criticizing estab- 
lished ways of saying something 
without offering a better way. 

One of his correspondents offers 
as his particular anathema, the 
phrase “will you kindly advise, 
etc.” with the idea that the word 
“kindly” is wholly unnecessary. I 
should think a lawyer would be the 
last person to make such a criti- 
cism, since the stilted correspon- 
dence of the law profession has 
been held as a criterion of what- 
not-to-do by successful letter 
writers. 

However, one must remember 
that a letter writer is at a disad- 
vantage. The same sentence that 
is spoken appears altogether differ- 
ent in print—because it lacks the 
personality of the writer. To 
prove this, compare the court rec- 
ords of a witness with the way 
those same words sounded during 
a trial. The winning smile, the 
look of despair, or the hesitating 
manner adds immeasurably to the 
weight of the words alone. 

So it is with the word “kindly” 
or “please” in a letter. The effect 
of the words “kindly return at 
your earliest convenience” is en- 
tirely different than if you had 
used the phrase “return immedi- 
ately.” Just as the words “kindly 
hand me my hat” provoke a better 
reaction in personal contacts than 
the words “give me my hat!” 

Or take the phrase “attached 
please find.” This phrase has a 
very definite use in that it does 
inform the recipient of a letter 
that something should be enclosed 
—and most of us have had the ex- 
perience of not being able to find 
the “attached,” thus being able to 
“advise” the writer of the omission. 
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I'll wager a new fall hat that 
Mr. Bradbury and his correspon- 
dents start their letters with some 
salutation such as “Dear Sir’— 
when the Sir is really not “dear,” 
and end their letters with “Sin- 
cerely” or its equivalent when they 
may not really be as sincere as 
their ending would indicate. 

I think the real answer to the 
problem of eliminating needless 
phrases and useless formalities is 
that we are not quite advanced 
enough to consider everything from 
the scientific or utilitarian point of 
view. Else we would not wear 
useless ties, tight-fitting collars, 


buttons on our coat sleeves or a 
equally unnecessary 


great many 
things. 
W. B. Wartrerson. 


[Epitor’s Note: When Mr. 
Bradbury was shown Mr. Watter- 
son’s pet peeve he wrote this: 


W. B. Watterson, 
Sir: 

Point well taken, say I. My ob- 
ject is to get people to write more 
as they talk. Not to use awkward 
expressions. Lawyers are, as you 
say, great offenders in this matter 
of stilted writing. Unable to use 
either a winning smile or look of 
despair in this letter, imagine a 
kindly insistence on my part on 
this one point in your letter to the 
editor. 

I still say that “attached please 
find”. is awkward. It has always 
suggested a hunt to me. Why not 
say, “I am pinning a check to this 
letter,” or “We are sending a book- 
let with our letter”? 

In closing I will not “beg to 
remain,” leaving all that to the 
men with dark glasses and tin 
cups. 

Neckties, in my opinion, are 
good looking; my collars are. not 
tight; I am against buttons on 
coat sleeves, 

Not very sincerely, 


Amos Brappury.] 
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ASHINGTON (D. C.) is fac- 

ing a record-making busy sea- 

son. There are more people 

residing within the limits of the 

25-mile shopping radius which 

constitutes the Washington 

Market, than in any one of 

thirteen states. Keep in mind 

also that they are GAIN- 

FULLY EMPLOYED — that 

) means BUYING POWER and 

lars, SPENDING POSSIBIL- 
te ITIES. 


ssary 


ON. And it is a market economically 
Mr. reached—for with ONE news- 
paper—THE STAR, Evening 


and Sunday, your announce- 


New York Office 
DAY 4. CAmhens, ments are sure to reach those 


110 E. 48nd Bt. worthwhile — REACHING 
Chicago Office THEM IN THEIR HOMES, 


J. E. LUTZ °° 
lake Michigan Bldg. where buying decisions are 


formulated. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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Average Net Paid 


Weekday circulation of 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 
for the month of August 1935 


AN INCREASE OF 


44,114 


over the average for January 1935 | 
and marking the EIGHTH 
consecutive month of 
circulation gains 
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Salesmen on the Spot 


G-E’s “Spotlight” Campaign for Home-Laundry Equipment 
Centers Promotion Effort on the Sport Sale 


By E. E. Irwin 


WE live, indeed, in an age of 
surprises. 

A smiling young man presents 
himself at a housewife’s door, 
hands her a little package, and as- 
sures her that, at least for the pres- 
ent, selling her anything is just 
about the least likely concept his 
mind could entertain. 

And, almost before she knows it, 
he’s out in the kitchen or down in 
the laundry room, doing her week’s 
washing. 

She’s still a bit dazed and, despite 
the highly tangible evidence, still 
somewhat fraught with unbelief 
when he leaves and leaves behind 
him a gleaming, quadrupedal mech- 
anism, festooned with orange 
stickers. ... 

In full-swing progress is General 
Electric’s Spotlight Campaign—an 
effort designed to do something 
stimulating, during September and 
October, to the sales of G-E home- 
laundry equipment. 

The campaign dedicates itself to 
spotlights and spots. That which 
gives.the smiling salesman entry to 
the housewife’s house—the gift he 
leaves with her—is a spot-remover. 
For the salesman, during these two 
months, life is just a succession of 
spots. Spot No. 1: he gets in. 
Spot No, 2: he demonstrates. Spot 
No. 3: he closes a sale. And around 
those three functions revolves a 
sales-promotion program broad in 
scope and deep in detail. 

The campaign is also a contest. 
For certain achievements, dealers’ 
salesmen will win rewards—in 
cash. But throughout, the head- 
quarters emphasis rests, not upon 
the contest, but upon sales; and 
the contest admixture has been 
calculated merely to add some mea- 
sure of zest to an effort that, even 
without the internal competition, 
would help to sell se. 





Although the campaign was cen- 
tered—spotted—around the sales- 
man’s interview with his prospect, 
the preparatory and collateral 
ramifications extend far back and 
far afield. 

Naturally, the first step was to 
explain the whole plan to the G-E 
branch offices and to “sell” it to the 
distributors. In every distributor’s 
organization, headquarters desig- 
nated a district campaign manager— 
a key individual to whom headquar- 
ters could address inspirational and 
sales-help material and, in general, 
consider the local, on-the-ground 
stimulator and guide of campaign 
effort. To every distributor’s sales- 
man went a pocket-size manual, 
pecked with facts about dates for 
the accomplishment of certain ob- 
jectives, facts about merit awards 
to dealers’ salesmen, about the 
“3-Spot Sales Plan,” about the 
sixty-minute training course for 
dealers’ men, about the spot-cash 
awards for sales suggestions, about 
direct-mail literature that would go 
to salesmen’s consumer prospects— 
and about the free, three-day trips 
to Bridgeport for the ten distribu- 
tor salesmen, for the men in the 
high-Quota and low-quota groups 
who would conquer certain sales 
attainments. 

To “sell” the plan to his dealers, 
each of the distributor salesmen 
carried, not a book, nor a portfolio, 
but a simple-looking but ingenious 
broadside, from which he talked 
as if it- were a prospectus, leading 
the dealer, step by step, through 
the whole program ; and the broad- 
side then became a bulletin, to be 
posted on the wall and to instruct 
the dealer’s salesmen in _ rules, 


stipulations, suggestions, and other 
details. 

The distributors’ men were made 
date-conscious. 


Thus, page 1 of 
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the pocket portfolio that each of 
them carried presented a _ three- 
month calendar, on which certain 
days had been circle-spotted. The 
distributor salesmen’s schedule ran 
like this: 

“August 1. Campaign announced. 
Purchases by Campaign Dealers 
count from this day on. 

“August 5. Line up your dealers, 
Get them all signed up by Sep- 
tember 3. 

“August 19. How about those 
new accounts? 

“August 26. Check your dealer 
list. Are they all entered? 

“September 5. Campaign starts. 
Have all your dealers subscribed to 
the direct-mail campaign? 

“September 9. Remind your deal- 
ers to mark Progress art for 
awards, 

“September 23. Last day for 
dealer entries September 30. 

“September 30. All dealers must 
be entered by this date. Half the 
campaign is over. 

“October 1. Start checking dealer 
stocks for final drive. Are your 
dealer salesmen following up leads 
from the direct-mail campaign? 

“October 18. All Spot Cash sug- 
gestions and ‘On the Spot Cases’ 
must be in Bridgeport a week from 


today. 

“October 21. Urge your dealers 
to buy more stock to reach 100 per 
cent or more of quota. 

“October 31. Campaign ends. All 
requests for Merit Awards must 
be mailed to Bridgeport prior to 
November 8.” 

To prepare the way for the dis- 
tributors’ men as they went out to 
introduce the campaign to dealers, 
headquarters resorted to letters, 
photographically illustrated. At 
headquarters’ request, each of the 
distributors sent in lists of dealers 
—old or new—upon whom respec- 
tive salesmen would call and with 
each list the respective salesman’s 
photo. 

Then, on special stationery, 
headed by the distributor’s name 
and address—and headed, also, by 
a halftone of the salesman’s picture 
—headquarters set up three letters 
with two kinds of copy. 

This particular effort was aimed, 
in general, at better and more in- 
tensive dealer coverage; but it 
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dovetailed, happily, with the spot- 
light campaign. 

With the dealers in line and their 
salesmen signed for the campaign, 
the next step was the building of 
prospect lists for sales effort and 
for direct-mail material. 

To dealers went a_ portfolio 
labeled: “Spot ’em—Sell ’em.” In 
part, the text explained: 

“All the necessary forms to 
make your end of the work easy 
are in the pocket of this folio. 
Study the mailings. Note they 
do their selling job for you with a 
smile. Then get your men busy on 
the prospect lists—and have them 
in the hands of your distributor as 
soon as possible. The sooner the 
lists, your copy, and your order 
are sent in, the sooner the cam- 
paign goes to work for you. 

“Never before has General Elec- 
tric gone so far as it does in this 
campaign to work hand in hand 
with its dealers in closing selected 
laundry-equipment prospects. We 
do so now because we know it will 
result in MORE SALES if dealers do 
their part. The dealer share in 
the cost is kept low to encourage 
full coverage of all prospects and 
suspects.” 


Forms for Direct-Mail 
Subscriptions Enclosed 


Enclosed in the portfolio were 

order forms for direct-mail sub- 
scriptions—“minimum subscription 
100 names.” The order form set 
forth this instruction: 
_ “Each salesman must send his 
list separately on one of these 
forms. Mark ‘Dealer’ in space 
for salesman’s name, if list is to be 
followed by dealer instead of by 
salesman. If you more list 
forms, your distributor can supply 
them, or you may list names on 
blank paper; but be sure to give 
all. the information called for at 
the top of this form.” The infor- 
mation requested includes the deal- 
er’s firm name and address, the 
distributor’s firm name and ad- 
dress, and the salesman’s name. 

The mail campaign consisted of 
four pieces, the first a four-page 
letter, of which the letter-text, 
signed by Mrs. Ruby G. Littlefield, 
director of G-E’s Home Laundry 
Institute, read, in part, as follows: 
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“Dear Mrs, ———: 

“Ask any housewife to name the 
most certain things in her home 
life—and the answer is likely to be 
‘cooking, cleaning, dishes and 
LAUNDRY.” 

“To the woman who heads a 
household, nothing is so impossi- 
ble to escape as these. No wonder 
they me monotonous—chores, 
drudgery. 

“When the General Electric 
Company, then, perfects washing 
and ironing equipment, to take 
over the laundry work in the home, 
it becomes truly a ‘friend to 
woman.” 

“But General Electric now goes 
farther in its efforts to make wash 
day simple for you and easier on 
the family budget. It has set up, 
here at Bridgeport, the Home 
Laundry Institute. 

“I want you to know of the exis- 
tence of this institute, because its 
mission is to benefit the women of 
America. A few more details are 
given on the next page. You will 
hear more from and about the in- 
stitute as time goes on. We invite 
your interest.” 


Thus the first piece. Pieces two, 
three and four, which were illus- 
trated folders and which introduced 
a busy pair of twin trade-charac- 
ters, were tailor-made to the deal- 
ers’ specifications. For the specifi- 
cations, headquarters provided a 
special folder, carrying thesé 
instructions : 

“Please fill in all information re- 
quested in this folder. Your direct- 

mail campaign cannot be started 
= this form has been received 

Y US. oss 

“Mailings two, three and four in 
the four-piece campaign to Jaundry 
prospects whose names you send in 
provide space with your store im- 
print in which you can run copy 
on any of the subjects suggested 
below. 

“Check three, which will then be 
printed in all three of your mail- 
ings, Or can check up to nine 
and we shall run three different 
choices in each of the three mail- 
ings. In the check space, mark 
No. 4 No. 3, or No, 4, to indicate 
that you want the copy checked to 

in mailing two, three, or 
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provided on the opposite page.” 
The optional blocks of copy, all 
set forth in the folder, covered the 
following points: “Trade in Your 
Washer”—“Pay Only —— Cents 
a Day’—“$—— Down Payment” 


ment”—“Free Home 
tion”—“Store Demonstration” —end 
“Get This Free Gift.” 

Last year, G-E developed, for 

laundry-equipment salesmen, a 

“sixty-minute” training course, an 
illustrated, step-by-step lecture on 
selling points, demonstration, and 
selling. Salesmen 
course by mail—sent to headquar- 
ters their answers to test questions. 
This year, to make sure that the 
spotlight campaign might be blessed 
with the added impetus of intelli- 
gent salesmanship, headquarters 
evolved a new test—a folder that 
posed an array of “on the spot 
cases” for salesmen to answer. 

Here were the rules: 

“1, Only salesmen who have suc- 
cessfully completed the Sixty-Min- 
ute Sales Training Course and 
received corrected papers are eligi- 
ble to receive credit for their solu- 
tions of On-the-Spot cases. Sales- 
men who have completed the train- 
ing course should review it before 
attempting to solve these problems. 

“2. Write your solutions in the 
— provided under each case. 

rutin” will depend upon fer 
originality 


and ay or te: 
show in your solution. Take plenty 
of time and give complete answers. 
The solutions are not difficult and 


may be arrived at by applying 


plain, common sense. These cases 
have been reported to us as actual 
experiences by salesmen. 

“3. All completed questionnaires 
must be in by Octo- 
ber 25, or they will not be accepted, 

“4. Salesmen whose solutions to 
the cases are satisfactory will auto- 
matically receive a 10 per cent in- 
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ON’T LOOK at the picture yet. First, 
for a minute, suppose you make re- 
tors. And suppose you walk into 
owroom of your favorite dealer, and 
him trying to snare sales for you by 
ing boxing gloves. 
fould you say he was whetting his cus- 
's appetite for your refrigerator? Do 
suppose a display of related products 
y in a model kitchen—would make a 
more sense? 
en where would you rather have your 
tisement in a magazine—opposite a 
fight article? Or among pages where 
ideas on homes, decorations, kitchens, 
food? 
07 utility companies, when asked the 
question, voted 30 to I that advertising 
ore effective in magazines which run 
les on food and refrigeration.) 
in McCall’s, catch-as-catch-can compe- 
on between articles and advertising 
es has been cured. McCall’s sorts its 
tents into three magazines according to 
three well defined interests of women. 
Do you want to show your food page, 
refrigerator, when she is thinking 
ut such things? Use McCall’s Home- 
i] 


you want to show your beauty prod- 
B when madame is mentally walking 
you instead of away from you? 


Advertise in McCall’s Sryte & Beauty. 

Have you something that will add to 
her pleasure, her relaxation, her thirst for 
romance? You will find her in the mood, 
more pliant, when she is reading McCall’s 
Fiction & News. 

Make your advertising work harder by 
correctly timing it to match her mood— 
in McCall’s. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
KNOWS what will make women stop and shop. 
They know that to build a model kitchen around 
the refrigerator leads the shopper’s thoughts skil- 
fully from one device to the next, creating desire 
where none before may have existed. 

Similarly, McCall’s gives you the chance to put 
your advertising page where surrounding ideas and 
articles direct her attention toward your product 
instead of away from it. 


STYLE & BEAUTY 
BEAUTY AIDS - COSMETICS - PERFUMES 
HOSIERY - UNDERWEAR - CLOTHES 

HOMEMAKING 
FOOD - DRUGS - ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
CHILDREN'S NEEDS - HOUSEFURNISHINGS 

FICTION & NEWS 


_ TRAVEL - CIGARETTES - CAMERAS 
AUTOMOBILES - BOOKS - INSURANCE 
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crease over total earned merit 
award.” 

A typical case—it happens to be 
No. 1, and there are ten of them: 
“Salesman arrives at prospect’s 
home to demonstrate a washer that 
has been delivered earlier in the 
day. When he enters the home, 
he finds a competitive salesman 
already there, and about to demon- 
strate his machine. Explain fully 
what you would do in a similar 
situation. Would you refuse to 
give your demonstration? Would 
you knock your competitor’s equip- 
ment? Would you insist upon 
giving your demonstration first?” 


Headquarters Supplies Dealer's 
Progress Sheet 


Mindful that, even in a sales con- 
test in which the competitive char- 
acteristic is subordinated to the 
business of selling, competing sales- 
men like to know, all the time, how 
well they are competing, headquar- 
ters devised a dealer’s progress 
sheet, designed it to be tacked on 
a wall, and so planned it that it 
would be kept posted, up to date, 
from the beginning of the cam- 
paign to the end. 

And here’s how: The progress 
sheet is not merely a bulletin form: 
it is, besides—and in the one entity 
—the report that, duly certified by 
each dealer and approved by the 
respective district campaign man- 
ager, is to be mailed to headquar- 
ters; and, upon the data embodied 
in the bulletin-report—the data on 
sales and special credits for 
achievement—headquarters will fig- 
ure each salesman’s percentage 
standing and pay him his cash 
reward. 

Mindful, too, that intelligent in- 
spirational effort will always return 
results in the form of incr 
sales, headquarters planned two 
series of letters, one series to go 
to the salesmen—and some of the 
letters to the salesmen’s wives— 
directly from Bridgeport and the 
other series to go out from the 
distributors. In addition, Bridge- 
port has sent special bulletins to 
the district campaign managers, 
and to the dealers and the dealers’ 


es managers. 
And mindful, finally, of the ef- 
fect of. concentrated advertising, 
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headquarters has pean special 
newspaper copy the dealers’ 
local use and written special radio 
continuities for the dealers’ local 
stations. 

We've touched the high spots of 
collateral preparation and re- 
inforcement; and we return, now, 
to that smiling young man who, 
entering the housewife’s door bear- 
ing a gift, finally winds up in the 
kitchen or the laundry room with 
the family wash. He’s the fellow 
over whose head has gone the bar- 
rage of advertising. He’s the man 
on the spot. 

His dealer, adopting a suggestion 
from Bridgeport, has built a mail- 
ing list by staging a drawing for a 
$5 iron—a drawing in which each 
entrant has written on her entry 
card her name and address and a 
list of the electric appliances in 
her home. 

The smiling young man _ has 
canvassed. He has gained entry by 
giving away tubes of spot-remover 
—especially compounded to remove 
spots from textiles before they are 
washed. 

He’s in a housewife’s home. He 
has mastered the training course. 
Opportunity’s open countenance 
stares him squarely in the face. 
Ss move is his—but what? 

special spotlight-campaign 
folder has told him the answers 
—“Three Spot Plans—What to 
Do—How to Do It—What to 
Say.” Spot No. 1 was his door- 
opener, the free gift. Spot No. 3 
will be the little bank—a little 
bank he will leave with the house- 
wife in which she will deposit, 
against payment for the machine, 
the machine’s daily saving in house- 
hold expense. 

Of particular interest, however, 
is Spot No. 2, which is concerned 
with those orange stickers. From 
a little “library” at the office he 
has provided himself with a pad of 
them. In the housewife’s house 
he now has placed, for demonstra- 
tion, a Model AW-24P. The 
stickers are in his They’re 
gummed t at a corner to 
form a little book; and each is 
self-adhesive. 

The salesman knows the 
of appeal to the eye. In the 
instructions, he has read: “ y 


force 
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several packs of Buy-Spots in your 
pocket. They are inconspicuous 
and flat—easy to carry. When you 
get past the fundamentals of your 
selling talk, start to put the Buy- 
Spots to work. 

“You'll find your mind is easier. 
You are able to maintain control of 
the situation, because you KNOW 
you can’t forget the vital points of 
the product, and because you 
KNOW you are telling a connected, 
logical story. Fu —and sea- 
soned salesmen will appreciate this 
most—you have absolute command 
of, your prospect’s attention. 

you are ready to discuss 
the features, take out your Buy- 
Spots—to give an instance of the 
procedure—and say: 

“‘Now, Mrs. Smith, there are a 
number of things about this Gen- 
eral Electric Washer that are very 
important. In fact, we feel that 
this washer has more points of 
superiority than practically any 
other make. Let me spot each of 


them, 

“Take the first Buy-Spot. It is 
No. 1 and covers ‘the activator. 
Stick it on the activator.” 

The smiling young man sticks 


+ 


Death of W. J. Paynter 

William Jarvis Paynter, advertising 
mana of Luden’s Inc., Rk ing, Pa 
died fest week from a lip en 


developed 
merly with . A 
Paynter was thirty-nine years old. 


Nyburg Joins Cahn & Miller 

Robert S. Ny is now associated 
with Cahn & Miller, ine, Baltimore 
agency, as @ re, = has been 
with the Joseph Katz Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, a8 an ac- 
count executive. 

2 ” e 


Appoints Critchfield 
The Quix Laboratories Company. Inc., 
Chi foot remedies, has placed its 
advertising account with Critchfield & 
Company, of fnew J city. Newspapers and 
radio will be 
&; G28 


Directs Nu-Enamel Advertising 
Edwin C. ewe formerly with Erwi 
wong Otel, UF Sutil 
sive saganget of the Nu- 

Corpalellins, Chicago. 


” Evanston, Il 
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the sticker, and, aloud, reads i 


activator—gentle, posi 

action forces dirt out. ee 
everything from dainty garment 

to heavy blankets as individual 
pieces. — thorough — 

There stickers for 
the ‘wringer, the lubrication, the 
movi y four of them— 
the quiet operation, the motor, the 
controls, the pump, the cabinet, the 
tub-cover, the tub capacity, the 
finish, the mounting, the casters, 
the cord, the splash rim, and the 
guarantee. 

Point by point, sticker by sticker 
in their ordered number, the smil- 
ing young man tells his story. . 

That evening, the housewife’s 
husband comes home. “Yes,” she 
tells him, “that’s the machine. I'd 
like to tell you about it. This 
thing here in the middle that turns 
around back and forth, they call 
the activator. It’s ‘gentle positive 
washing action forces dirt out. It 
washes everything from dainty 
garments to heavy blankets... .’” 

And so on, sticker by sticker, 
buy-spot by buy-spot, until long, 
long after supper. 


+ 


Stensgaard Staff Additions 

W. L. Huston and George L. Prater 
have joined W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
ciates, sales planning and displays. Mr. 
Huston. was for twenty years with 
D. F. ¥ Keller & Company, Chicago 
ers. Mr. Prater formerty opera 
own business at St. Louis. 

a . > 


Has Co-operative Account 

The National Association of Counter 
Freezer Manufacturers, 

7 foi % — own, 
: t c as its advertising agency. 
astitational copy will be run in business 


Heads se) Foods 


_iacaet © Bl 
president of 


ine has 
The Best F 


been 
oods, 
ew York. He oe bea for the last 
ident of the Hecker-H-O Company. 


Death of R. M. Babbitt 
Robert Millen Ba 
and tdvertising, manager of Yee. and 


= 
twelve 


’ cago, died recently at 





Products which are used to fortify t 


food value of milk are found in prac 


cally one out of two Physical Cultu 


homes (47.7%* to be exact.) While 


comparative figures are available « 


other media, we believe that the 
Physical Culture sales potential 

on food beverages is many 

times greater than 

- that of any other 


magazines. 


*Physical Culture’s sogeciarty is based on a p 


try inventory which is available for distributic 
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What is your hobby? |} 2:2 


cash 1 
Here is a chance to write your own copy on your particular en- 1935, 
thusiasm. Scribner's Magazine presents “After Hours,” a new Lumin 
department devoted to hobbies, recreations and whatever you do to Germa 
get fun out of life. play t 
tive 
It began with a letter to readers. The response was enthusiastic. sub-co! 
The first contributions are from readers. It is a human-interest de- drug b 
gue and a rallying place for fans, aficionados, and enthusiasts. for sv 
@ now invite you to contribute. Several articles (1000 words) Drug 
published in each number, beginning October. Be it tropical fish, 3 
photography, philately, philosophy or froth-blowing—the hobby 
rodeo is on. Ride ‘em, cowboy your contribution to Numby 
AFTER HOURS DEPARTMENT, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, facture 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1921 1 
SS sumpti 
= 1920 t 
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I See Where... 


LABAMA House kills the pro- 

posed fair-trade bill and ad- 
journs shortly thereafter. . . . Au- 
gust Federal Trade’ Commission 
monthly statement of work shows 
thirty-six stipulations to cease and 
desist from false and misleading 
advertising. . . . Federal Judge 
Slick of South Bend, Ind., declares 
“Rinso” (Lever Brothers).does not 
infringe on patent of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company and Procter & 
Gamble Company... . 


Twenty-six radio bills await second 
session of Congress, according to 
New York Times. . . . James Rorty, 
self-confessed “disillusioned copy 
writer,” to give series of fifteen 
lectures on advertising at New 
School for Social Research, New 
York. . . . Department of Com- 


merce publishes bibliography giv- 
ing basic information sources on 


grocery store retailing. . . . New 
York sees three meetings of three 
different chain drug store associa- 
tions between September 9 and 17. 
... Report issued by Tradé Asso- 
ciation Executives in New York 
City shows forty-nine organizations 
engaged in drafting voluntary 
agreements, forty not contemplat- 
ing such agreements, and forty-four 
not having taken any definite ac- 
tion. ... 
. . +. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicts nation’s farmers will have 
cash income of $6,700,000,000 in 
1935, largest in five years... . 
Luminescent color new feature of 
German outdoor and window dis- 
play advertising. . . . Representa- 
tive Chapman, chairman of the 


sub-committee considering food and 


drug bills, plans publicity campaign 
for such legislation, according to 
Drug Trade News: : . . 


Number of registered cigar manu- 
facturers decreased from 14,578 in 
1921 to 6,620 in 1933, cigar con- 
sumption fell from 8,096,000,000 in 
1920 to 4,597,000,000 in 1934, ac- 


cording to testimony: before the 
tobacco section of te ta ag 
Speaking of SEC, Judge Burns, its 
general counsel, told delegates to 
Financial Advertisers Association: 
“Right of civil action which is 
given by the act to persons who 
may have been sold securities in 
violation of the law extends only 
against the pérson who thus sold 
him ‘the securities. Consequently, 
are Spam Nap. ony and Beene 
tising agencies can have nothing to 
fear on that score.” .. . Led. by 
retail grocery groups, some sixty 
various ‘retail trade associations in 
California organize Anti-Monopoly 
League to carry on independent 
trade’s campaign in referendum on 
State chain-store tax, according 
to New York Journal of Com- 
merce. ... 
eee 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. sends letter to whole- 
sale grocers urging support of Rob- 
inson-Patman Bill aimed at chains 
but chains not greatly excited since 
they.can still’ sell. their window 
display space, etc. . .’. Just as 
“breathing, spell” gets under way, 
Professor amilton,. President’s 
special adviser on consumer prob- 
Jems, announces series of inquiries 
on prices in textile, automobile, gas- 
oline, milk, and paper industries. 
Theory is to cut costs to reduce 
prices to ultimate buyer, and, ac- 
cording to Wall Street Journal, the 
item of advertising will be studied. 
Some observers see whole move- 
ment as political move which will 
be highly important to business, 
including attempt to lay down 
measuring rod or yardstick for all 
prices and further fostering of con- 


> sume? co-operatives. . . . 


Private Government re) pre- 
pared National Emergency 
Council hows 7,000 consumer co- 
operatives in United States, of 
which 1,500 operate stores. In ad- 
dition there are 1,100 farmers’ pur- 
chasing associations, between 600 
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and 800 — co-operative filling 
stations, and 900 co-operatives pro- 
viding restaurant, bakery, milk 
supply, tele and other ser- 
vices according to Wall Street 
Journal. . . . Representatives of 
country’s leading food manufac- 
turers and distributors to meet in 
New York in an attempt to organ- 
ize permanent national grocery 
conference committee to unify in- 
dustry in facing multitude of 
investigations by Government bod- 
1CS. 2 o « 
ee ae 

Department store sales up 4 per 
cent August, 1935, against August, 
1934, says Federal Reserve Board. 
. . . Wholesale grocery prices con- 
tinue down in August. ... Retail 
food prices up six-tenths of 1 per 
cent during two weeks ended Au- 
gust 27, with current index 123.0, 
being 6.7 per cent higher than for 
corresponding period in 1934, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. . . . Fairchild Publications 


retail price index up one-half of 1 
per cent on September 1 over Au- 


gust 1, being 2.3 per cent under 
corresponding period a year ago. 
... Professor Irving Fisher’s index 
number of commodity prices 85.1 
against 84.5 previous week, being 
highest of year to date and highest 
since week ended July 6, 1930, 
while Crump’s index of British 
commodity prices, based on same 
average, 65.5 against 64.9 week ago, 
according to New York Times.... 
. s e 
Department of Commerce reports 
from thirty-three cities indicates 
wholesale and retail trade gain. 
. . . Dun & Bradstreet report ex- 
pansion of general trade exceeding 
previous estimates. . . . Freight 
traffic down for week ended Sep- 
tember 7 but still 5.2 per cent above 
a year ago, according to Association 


+ 


Canadian Advertisers Change 
Meeting Dates 

The Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers has changed the dates of its an- 
nual meeting to October 10 and 11, 
The convention, to be held in Toronto, 
will have as its banquet speaker, Charles 
W. Peterson, editor of the Ranch Re- 
view, Calgary. 
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of American Railroads. . . . Auto- 
mobile production for August, 7 per 
cent over August, 1934, and first 
eight months of 1935, 20 per cent 
over same period last year, with 
probability that year’s deal figure 
will exceed 3,500,000 units, accord. 
ing to Automobile Manufacturers 


Association. . . . 
~ a J 


August cigarette output down but 
still ahead of last year. . . . Power 
sales up 7.9 per cent in July over 
year ago, reports Edison Electric 
Institute. . . . New life insurance 
production for August, 7 per cent 
below August, 1934, with cumula- 
tive total for first eight months 
this year 3.2 per cent over corre- 
sponding period of 1934, according 
to Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. . . . Colonel Leonard 
P, Ayres points out people buying 
automobiles and iceless refrigera- 
tors, traveling more freely, buying 
more personal and household goods 
and paying more for entertainment, 
but believes lagging elements in re- 
covery are exports, railroad pur- 
chasing and building. . . . Babson 
looks for higher living costs which 
should be watched and believes im- 
mediate sales prospects best since 
1929. ... 
eee 
Variety store sales increase 31/2 per 
cent in dollar volume from July to 
August, with daily average sales 
for August 1 per cent below same 
month 1934, and total sales for 
first eight months of 1935 approx- 
imately the same as for correspond- 
ing period of 1934, according to 
Department of Commerce. . . . Au- 
gust retail trade about 5 per cent 
above July and 7 per cent ahead 
of August, 1934, according to 
Standard Statistics Company, with 
September prospects generally good. 
G. M. S. 
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Edward F. Zeisig Joins 
Milwaukee Agency 


Edward F. Zeisig has joined the in- 
dustrial staff of u-Van Pietersom, 
Dunlap, Associates, Inc., Milwaukee 
agency. He is a former advertising 
mana of the Harnischfeger ra- 
tion, Milwaukee, and of the Line Mate 
tials Company, South Milwaukee. 
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IN ALComoLic BEVERAGE 
LINAGE 








st since 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR . . 290,018 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (7 day) 268,160 
14 pe Columbus Dispatch (7 day) . . 259,173 
2 sales | Toledo Blade. ......-++ 229,906 


w same Cleveland Press .....-2e2::5 
les for Dayton News (7 day)...... 
approx- Akron Beacon - Journal... . 
espond- Canton Repository (7 day)... . 


: 217,093 





ding 7 Cincinnati Enquirer (7 day) .. . . 

yer cent 

t ahead HE fact that the Times-Star carried more Alcoholic 

ing to erage Linage during the first eight months of 1935 than the 
y, with eight other leading Ohio newspapers indicates two important 
ly good. things. That in the consumption of beer, wine and liquor, as in 
M. S. all other major commodities, Cincinnati is one of the best mar- 


kets in the entire United States—and that the best way to sell 
this market is through the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


CINCINNAT] -eesegecs~TIMES STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd St. Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 





Aggressive English Millers 


AMERICAN millers, meeting in 
Chicago last week, received 
first-hand details on a successful 
co-operative campaign that is be- 
ing conducted in England. For this 
purpose, among others, Thomas 
Shaw, director of advertising of 
The Millers Mutual Association, 
journeyed from London. 

The English association’s coun- 
terpart in the United States is the 
Millers National Federation. To 
deal with the problem created by 
declining consumption of wheat, 
the Federation has established the 
National Food Bureau. For edu- 
cational and promotional work, 
a three-year advertising program, 
calling for an investment of 
$200,000 is planned. 

Interviewed by Printers’ INK in 
New York, Mr. Shaw explained 
that his association represents 97 
per cent of English and Welsh 
millers, or about 90 per cent of 
milling products volume. 

“Our by-products we knew,” said 
Mr. Shaw, “were the safest and 
best feed for livestock and poultry. 
These values were featured in what 
we term the provincial press, our 
advertising always stressing feed 
as a pig fattener, milk fat pro- 
ducer and developer of better 
poultry. We recommended that 
stock feedings include feed made 


+ 
H. A. Hutchins Joins Agency 


H. A. Hutchins, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and sales manager of National 
Union Radio Corporation, New York, has 
joined the Western Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, as account executive and mer- 
chandising specialist. 

o . . 


With Individual Drinking Cup 


George H. Grinnell, Jr., formerly 
with the National Lead Company, New 
York, is pow with the Individual Drink- 
ing Cup Company, Easton, Pa., as assis- 
tant promotion and advertising manager. 

* io . 


Has Radio Department 

Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, has or- 
ganized a radio department, which will 
be under the direction of Richard C. 
Lyman, who has been with Stewart, 
Hanford and Frohman, Rochester, N. Y 


up in the ratio of half and half. 

“The idea went over in the first 
twelve months. It went over so 
well we've never looked back. Our 
expenditure has gone up and up 
until this year we are spending 
£40,000, the biggest agricultural 
campaign in our country. Our 
advertisements, whenever possible, 
have featured the prize-winners of 
agricultural shows and told farm- 
ers that these champions were 
raised on wheat feed 

“In addition to newspaper space 
we get out a number of books in 
color for distribution by bakers 
We also give them a service in 
advertising material, such as win- 
dow and counter displays. Bakers 
pay a pound to join the campaign 
and out of a total of 14,000 bakers 
in England and Wales we have 
7,000 with us. Traveling vans visit 
them and leave supplies of books, 
display materials and even sixteen- 
sheet posters imprinted with the 
baker’s name. 

“Of course in our country even 
the big bakers seldom are adver- 
tisers. Not being so, they are not 
aware of the value of what we give 
them. If they get something for 
nothing they are not so inclined to 
use it. So we charge them a quid. 
Lhe plan has worked amazingly 
well. 


— 


Weiler Has Beer Account 


The Sidney H. Weiler Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, now has the ad- 
vertising account of Leibert and Obert, 
Inc., of that city, brewer of Manayunk 
Pilsner Beer. A campaign will shortly 
be started, using newspaper, outdoor and 
radio advertising in sections of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

- s 7 


Death of H. H. Tinkham 


Henry H. Tinkham, former Grand 
Rapids newspaper man and advertising 
manager of the Consumers Power Com- 

ny of Michigan since 1921, died at 
oe any Mich., recently. He was fifty- 
six years old, : 

. 7. >. 
Gemloid Names Richland 


P. Richland has — = Sepeineed, sales 
promotion Cor- 
poration, New York. Pn Wing 
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BUYE Fe PUSH OVER THE CHIPS 
CLUB GANG, YOU CANT BEAT 


THE RULE OF THREE. 





@ There are no table stakes when you 
use The Journal in this major market. 
You can bet the limit and be certain that 
you'll rake in the sales-pot, because you 
have a hand full of aces in circulation 
leadership, advertising leadership, low- 
est milline rate. Shuffle the pages of 
Standard Rate and Data and Media 
Recordsthrough and through and you’ ll 
find only the daily Journal and five 
other newspapers, in cities of 300,000 
or over, that hold Rule of Three win- 
ning hands when all the cards are dealt. 


THE JOU 


The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
+ 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
1 The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
1 The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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x Portland, Oregon x 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., 
New York . Chicago . Philadelphia . Detroit . 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 








RENEWAL MEMOR: 


This card is ready for mailing—It needs no postage stam) 





Extend my Subscription, and bill me: 
for one year sacenenscnmnenmeneesp SOO [] CV here) 
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- Solidity . . . built on a dotted line 





This particular dotted line is significant be- 
cause it is the solid base on which TIME circu- 
lation has grown. For years TIME has had one 
of the highest renewal rates among all maga- 
zines—and the steadiest growth. This year the 


renewal rate is higher than ever before. . . . 


+ ee. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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FOR THE FIRST 


MONTHS OF 1935 


The Philadelphia Prquirer 


Carried more paid advertising 


than any other newspaper in 


Philadelphia. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS 


POINT OF SHOPPING 
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Why Advertising Must Have 
Human Approach 


Facts for a piano manufacturer or for a great telephone 
system are also facts for a bank, when it comes to adver- 


tisin; 


In effect, this was the message of Mr. Fry when 


he a dressed the Financial Advertisers Association, in con- 


vention at Atlantic City last week. 


“Any business,” he 


said, “which deals with human beings can afford to be 
human in its approach without the loss of dignity.” 
There’s something to ponder for bigwigs who may even 
now be forgetting their recent lessons. 


By Wilfred W. Fry 


President, N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated 


AIDED by some of my colleagues 
I made a study of present-day 
bank advertising in mewspapers 
from all sections of the country. 
Frankly, this little survey discloses 
some facts which should be dis- 
turbing to some in this audience. 

More than 75 per cent of all the 
financial institutions whose adver- 
tisements were included in this 
study are still using the stcreo- 
typed forms of the last centzry. 
Their messages to the public, other 
than the usual statements of condi- 
tion, are written in language nearly 
as circumscribed and stilted as the 
old-time business letter which be- 
gan “Yours of the tenth received 
and contents noted.” 

This is true not only of the out- 
lying districts but equally so of the 
metropolitan banking centers. The 
percentage holds good in New 
York, in Santa Fe, in Fort Wayne 
and Los Angeles, in Tampa and 
Chicago. I realize that to criticize 
is the easiest task in the world. I 
mention this observation merely as 
a point of departure. 

The arguments over what con- 
stitutes good advertising have been 
many and long, and often sterile: 
There are, however, certain funda- 
mentals about which there can be 
ho argument, 

First, immediately or in the 
long run, good advertising must 
pay the advertiser, and also, no 
advertising can pay unless it is 


read. The finest exposition ever 
written of a product or a service 
is completely ineffective if nobody 
reads it. 

Now there is always a great deal 
to read. Except out of sheer bore- 
dom no one ever reads everything 
he sees in his newspaper or maga- 
zine. As a measure of self-pro- 
tection, he reads only those things 
which hold out a promise of per- 
sonal interest. .So that we come at 
once to another basic requirement 
of good advertising. If it is to be 
read at all it must appeal to the 
self-interest of the reader. It must 
speak directly to his fears or hopes, 
his desire for safety, comfort or 
gain. 

The next logical step in the crea- 
tion of good advertising is to make 
this appeal to the reader’s interest 
as dramatic, as simple, and as un- 
derstandable as it can be made. 
These are the factors that increase 
the number of people reached by 
the message. Remember that very 
few men are patient enough to un- 
tangle a heavy, involved or highly 
technical description of facts, how- 
ever interesting the facts them- 
selves may be. 

I venture to state that there is 
no great corporation so sympathet- 
ically understood and appreciated 
by the general public today as the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and this by reason of 
the fact that for a quarter of a 
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century and more they have consis- 
tently sought to enhance public 
esteem by telling the story of the 
telephone to a wide public through 
the printed page. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
might fill its advertisements for 
new customers with imposing 
statistics. 

Just as a bank sets forth its 
capital and resources, assets and 
liabilities, the Telephone Company 
might always talk about its thou- 
sands of employees, the millions of 
miles of wire in its lines, the com- 
plicated mechanism of the modern 
switchboard, as it has at times 
done. Instead, one of its recent 
advertisements showed a picture of 
a baby girl. Its headline was: “So 
little—so lovable—and so depen- 
dent on you.” And its text de- 
veloped the simple theme of the 
telephone as a measure of protec- 
tion for home and family. 

I have no wish to detract from 
the dignity of banking as a pro- 
fession. It seems to me, however, 


that any business which deals with 


human beings can afford to be 
human in its approach without the 
loss of dignity. 


Steinway Advertising Is 
Dignified but Human 


There is perhaps no more digni- 
fied business in America than that 
of Steinway & Sons, the great 
piano makers. Their product has 
long been known as “The Instru- 
ment of the Immortals.” Yet, when 
Steinway advertises, the message is 
addressed not to Paderewski and 
Hofmann but to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith. The Steinway piano is pre- 
sented as a vital factor in the 
musical development of the Smiths’ 
children. It is advertising that has 
beauty and sincerity but above all 
it has the human touch. 

To the man in the street, the 
business of banking has always 
been shrouded in mystery. And 
to a great extent, bankers them- 
selves have cultivated that attitude. 
In their. pronouncements to the 
public they have made only occa- 
sional efforts to clear up the mis- 
understanding that exists concern- 
ing the irreplaceable functions of 
the bank in everyday life. This is 
unfortunate, because too much mys- 
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t may easily lead to mistrust. 

cattered through the land yoy 
will find examples of banks that 
have done original and far-sighted 
advertising, and have profited by it. 
Among the pioneers have been say- 
ings institutions, whose problem js 
somewhat simpler than that of the 
commercial bank and whose con- 
tact with the rank and file of the 
people is closer. If prudence and 
thrift remain American virtues, a 
part of the credit will have to go 
to savings bank advertising. 


Some Trust Copy Tries 
to Do Too Much 


A certain number of trust compa- 
nies and trust departments have 
also made their services interesting 
in print. This is a field in which 
the average man’s need is great and 
his ignorance abysmal. If there is 
a general criticism to be made of 
trust company advertisements, it is 
that they try to cover too much 
territory. They incline to swamp 
the reader under a dozen special- 
ized services, instead of taking up 
each one in a separate advertise- 
ment and explaining it simply and 
clearly. 

Changing conditions in the field 
of taxes and inheritances have today 
created a widened self-interest, a 
sharpened hunger for knowledge 
of these subjects. The way is 
certainly open for intelligent ad- 
vertising by fiduciary institutions. 

But, as I see it, the most strik- 
ing opportunity of all is that which 
is now offered the commercial 
bank. For generations, most ad- 
vertising by this class of banks has 
been confined to the erection of a 
granite temple and a periodic issu- 
ance of a cold financial statement, 
intended as a lure to depositors. 
On the rare occasions when they 
have advertised for commercial 
loans their solicitation has usually 
been timid, hedged about with 
restrictions. 

Perhaps this is necessary. Per- 
haps the potential borrower must 
be impressed first of all with the 
difficulty of his undertaking and 
the rigid rules he must obey. But 
if I were in the business of lend- 
ing money, I would expect the 
number and quality of my loans to 
flourish in direct proportion to the 
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These Booth Newspapers 
Reach More Than 
265,000 Homes 


in Prosperous 


MICHIGAN 


They offer an 
unusual opportunity 
for test campaigns 

at low cost. 





This group of popular, well edited evening newspapers, 
each served by Associated Press, United. Press and Inter- 
national News Service, offer a wonderful test market. 


Each intensively covers its home market and surrounding 
territory without loss or duplication. 


These eight markets afford an opportunity for a complete 
test in cities of varying size and under the same excellent 


conditions. 
This is a test market easy to cover and economical to 


cultivate. 
Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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“At HOME” to 
the Philadelphia 


bride means Home in 
its finest sense — an 
individual home . . . 
a dwelling in which 
one family lives. 

In establishing a 
a private home, she 
is carrying on a fine Philadelphia 
tradition which has flourished for 
more than two hundred and fifty 
years ...A tradition which has built 
Philadelphia into the greatest City of 
Homes in all America. 

Philadelphia has more single-family 
dwellings than all of New York City 
and Buffalo combined; more than 
Chicago and St. Louis added together; 
more than the combined total of 


A 
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Detroit and Cleveland. 
Ninety-one per cent. of all Phil 
phia dwellings are single-family hor 
Nine per cent. are apartment dwelli jadel phi 
last t 


nd they 


More than half a million familie 
City and Suburbs are always A: Hatin ha 
to any product which will add to (delphi 
comfort and convenience of living. R'° Y@ 

They are at home to suggestions half 
improved heating plants, modern lag Vera 


dry methods, up-to-date refrigeratg? *V°™ 
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new bathroom equip- 
ment, new ideas in 
furniture and decorat- 
ing. They have 
porches to furnish, 
lawns and gardens to 
tend, awnings to buy 
—and a_ thousand- 
and-one. other needs, 
m basement to attic, which .only a 
e dweller knows. 


For 


homes. For the last 

years it has averaged more 

half a million net paid daily. 
a average — 511,647 net paid daily; 
8 average — 504,822. (Two and 


one-half times the circulation of any 
other Philadelphia evening newspaper 
and more than the morning newspapers 
combined.) 

Because Philadelphia is the greatest 
City of Homes, and because The 
Bulletin is read in nearly every home 
— manufacturers have- placed more 
National Advertising in The Bulletin, 
for the past three years, than in any 
other six-day newspaper in America. 

Consult your Advertising Agency 
about the sales opportunity for your 
product in this greatest Market of 
Homes. 


Copyright 1935, Bulletin Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Robert McLean, President. 
Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
Treas. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco. 
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number of prospects I interviewed. 
You can’t do business with people 
who are frightened away. 

That delightful English author 
of history and fiction, Colonel John 
Buchan, in paying tribute to the 
developing cohesion of the British 
Empire in the difficult years since 
the War, made this statement: 

“Without the frosts of war to 
nerve her or the sun of prosperity 
to warm her, she trudged most 
gallantly along the muddy roads of 
the great thaw.” 

There are, to my thinking, abun- 
dant signs that the United States 
has most of the “great thaw” ex- 
perienced behind her; but it is im- 
portant that we constantly take 
cognizance of the fact that (as 
James Russell Lowell said) : 

“New occasions teach new duties ; 


+. 


To Issue World Travel Guide 


J. W. Donaldson, president of Vaca- 
tion Publications, Inc., New York, which 
publishes Teachers Annual Vacation 
Guide, is now also blisher and pres- 
ident of World Wide Vacation Guide, 
Inc., which will issue World Wide 
Travel Guide—Trips & Togs, a hand- 
book of reference information. A semi- 
annual publication, it will be released 
at seasonal buying periods. The winter 
edition, 1935-36, will be published De- 
cember 1, 

. + . 


Form Tri-Art Associates 


Tri-Art Associates have opened an 
office at 344 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
specializing in art, package and product 
> and peeteqveetis illustrations. 
A. . Urquhart has been appointed 
representative. 

. . - 


Has Appliance Account 

Brannon, Inc., recently organized at 
Detroit to manufacture electrical appli- 
ances, has placed its advertising account 
with Grace & Bement, Inc., agency of 
that city. 


Joins Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt 
Thomas Aitken, Jr., who was formerly 
with Bowman-Deute-Cummings, Inc., has 
jeunes the San Francisco office of Kelly, 
‘ason & Roosevelt, Inc., as an account 
executive. 
eee 


New Detroit Agency 
¥: J, MecManee sad F. E Cox have 
the MacManus & Cox Ad- 
vertising Agency at Detroit. 
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Time makes ancient good un- 

couth.” 

Principles are eternal; methods 
must be kept as fresh as each new 
day. If we are unwilling to accept 
the implication of a changing view- 
point, we are destined to be out- 
™m 

I believe there is a new forward 
set to the tide of financial affairs, a 
mounting tide of energy which, in 
spite of every deterrent influence, 
will reward sound initiative in 
banking. 

I believe that constructive, broad- 
gauge bank advertising can do as 
much as any single agency to re- 
assure business, large and small, to 
start the wheels of industry turn- 
ing and to re-build the confidence 
of everyday men and women in 
their friends, the bankers. 


+ 


Win Milwaukee Tournament 


The Milwaukee Advertising Club held 
its annual golf tournament at the Tripoli 
Country Club recently, low score mem- 
bers being: Alonzo Fowle, Fowle Print- 
ing Companys Ro: meng, Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Company; . Nelson 


White, American Electrotype Company; 
all 94. The are was won by Me. 
uem 


Hackney at the B ound Country Club. 
Guest low scores were: Peter Pia: i, 
Tr., 89 and Fred Middleton, 92. Blind 

ey winners were: Marvin Lemkuhl, 
Lawrence Gerber, Roland Ewens, T. F. 
Hall and Matt Grahek. 


Death of G. T. K. Norton 


Gayne Tracy Kittredge Norton, ad- 
vertising director of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York, died at that 
city on September 12, a forty-three. 
Mr. Norton, who entered the advertis- 
ing business five years ago after having 
held several positions in the newspaper 
and publicity fields, was for several 
ears editor of the building e of the 
Sous Owners’ Institute of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
a o e 


Donnelly Advances Donahue 


John Donnelly & Sons, Boston, out- 

door advertising, have advanced Bernard 

ahue to New England division 

sales manager. He has been with the 

Donnelly organization for thirty-one 
years. tana 
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Counterfeit 


Spurious Weapons Will Not Help a Quality Industry Fight 
Unscrupulous Competition 


IMPERIAL Encravinc COMPANY 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been delegated by our asso- 
ciation to find the best means of 
securing publicity for our industry. 

Ours is the steel and copper plate 
engraving industry. We are attempt- 
ing to combat unfair trade practices 
by retail dealers in thermographed 
announcements, letterheads, etc. 
They represent their product as be- 
ing “plateless engraved,” a term that 
is misleading and tends to bring to 
the customer’s mind the idea of en- 
graving a job without the use of 
plates or dies. We have secured 
cease and desist orders from the 
Federal Trade Commission and have 
succeeded in having some of the 
larger firms label their product by 
its true and accepted name. 

A few years back we conducted 
a co-operative national advertising 
campaign, the object of which was 
to make the public “engraving con- 
scious” and to combat the unfair 
practices of the thermographers. This 
campaign cost the gros Ae gp 3 
tively, nearly one and one- mil- 
lion dollars. 

We all considered the campaign a 
dismal flop. 

At present we are confronted with 
this problem—we haye no funds to 


start a new compels = we ielt. 


like to secure favo 
our industry by having articles pub- 
lished in trade magazines, general 
magazines, and newspapers, dealing 
with the fine points of engraving. 
What would be the best way of 
having these articles accepted by 
publications? 
Any advice you may let me have 
will be most sincerely appreciated. 


S. C. Conen, 
President. 


ND we, in turn, feel delegated, 
too, Mr. Cohen—delegated by 


A 


our industry to bring to your at- 


, 
_ 
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tention certain facts, some of 
which, we feel sure, will apply di- 
rectly to your problem. 

use your experience with ad- 
vertising, which your association 
tried as a first expedient, is suffi- 
ciently typical of other experiences, 
we believe general interest justifies 
our answering your letter openly. 

Several years back you conducted 
a national, co-operative campaign, 
in which you invested about $1,500,- 
000; and the campaign, your as- 
sociation feels, was a flop. 

Of individuals, it has been said 
that any man can assure himself 
success or even ing fame if 
he will start the process far enough 
back—if he will exercise care in 
picking his ancestors. What counts 
tremendously, see, is back- 
ground. And just as background 
operates to set off a person, so 
does it operate to set off a busi- 
ness enterprise or an entire industry. 

It follows, then, that if an in- 
dividual, or an enterprise, or an 
industry cannot find its background 
ready made, then the individual or 
the enterprise or the industry is 
wise that sets about it, straight- 


ps. 6 to create a background, 
custom-made. 
You and your fellow engravers 


i one campaign, for which you 
iént nearly a million and a half. 
tly you assumed that, to a cer- 
extent, the public already was 
“engraving-conscious.” 
fore your first copy appeared it 
had been an American custom to 
run an appraising thumb across the 
face of a calling card or an invita- 
tion. Was it engraved? The 
thumb always knew. 

And now let’s look at an anal- 
ogy. In Detroit, long before your 
industry ever ht of co-opera- 
tive advertising, e appeared a 
certain make of motor car. It was 
a car well made. Before long, and 
by word of mouth mostly, it ac- 
quired a good reputation. And 
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small boys, who knew more about 
automobiles than did their parents, 
would say: “It’s a Packard.” 

Already, even then, the public 
was becoming “Packard-conscious.” 
Across the street, where the school 
teacher lived, company arrived in 
a clean-lined vehicle, brilliant with 
shiny brass. Mother said: “I won- 
der who's visiting the Meeches.” 
And Junior promptly told ‘her: 
“Whoever it is, they must be rich. 
That’s a Packard.” 

And did Packard assume that its 
future was complete and perfect? 
Can you hear Alvan Macauley say- 
ing: “No, I don’t think we'll ad- 
vertise any more. Advertising may 
be all right for some kinds of 
business, but not for ours. We 
tried it for a whole year, back in 
1919—spent a million and a half in 
twelve months—and it didn’t seem 
to do us a bit of good.” 

Today a Packard is still a Pack- 
ard, hall-marked, universally recog- 
nized, constantly identified and re- 
identified in the public’s conscious- 
ness by advertising. 

Is the Packard imitated? It has 
been imitated, but not successfully. 
Did you ever see a Packard 
counterfeit? Why not? Because 
today, and thanks to consistent, 
persistent, and pertinent advertis- 
ing, not only all the boys, but also 
nearly all the adults, know the 
true; and, knowing the true, they 
would recognize, and instantly, the 
false. 

Yours, also, Mr. Cohen, is an in- 
dustry in which the very quality of 
the product invites imitation. 
Yours is a business that opens the 
door to him who would offer some- 
thing “just as good, but cheaper.” 
And just as you know that, in your 
craft, there is no inexpensive short- 
cut to perfection in result, so is it 
known to us who are concerned 
with advertising that there is no 

cheaper substitute for constant, in- 
telligent, _ long-pull salesmanship 
and education. 

And the vehicle? You consider 
free publicity. You ask how you 
may make sure that your publicity 
releases will be printed by the 
editors. 

To that specific question, the an- 
swer is not difficult,’ An editor 
prints that which, he believes, will 
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FULLER 


BEER IN CANS 


The American Can Company, 
a client of this agency, is the 
pioneer of beer in cans and 
the originator of the first suc- 
cessful beer can. It is known 
under the trade-marked name 
“Keglined”. The G. Krueger 
Brewing Co. of Newark, N. J., 
is the first brewer to adopt 
and market beer in cans— 
also a client of this agency. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Avenue 
CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Advertising 
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CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F, Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 

The Bassick Company 
The Bryant Electric Co. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 


Country Life—American 
Home Corp. 
—The American Home 


P. & F. Corbin 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 
Mark Cross Company 
National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 
New York University, . 


Printers’ Ink 
The Standard Register Co. 


The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Virginia Hot Springs Co. 
—The Homestead Hotel 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 


The WGAR Broadcasting 
Company 
The Wood Shovel 

and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 
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interest his readers, or inform 
them, or entertain them, or help 
them in the management of their 
lives and their affairs. If, to his 
desk there should come a well- 
written piece designed to warn 
social leaders or banquet-planners 
against spurious engraving, he 
might print it—if he had the space. 
But thenceforth, perhaps for sev- 
eral years, he would feel—and 
rightly so—that he had done the 
subject full justice; and to your 
publicity man that editor’s door 
would be closed. 

From the standpoint of effec- 
tiveness, education-by-publicity is 
highly uncertain. Obviously, nei- 
ther its publication, its place- 
ment, nor its timing can con- 
trolled. In any periodical, indeed 
in any community, repetition—and 
repetition, as Alvan Macauley and 
hundreds of other successful mer- 
chandisers have discovered, is of 


+ 
Henry De Clerque Dead 


A career of nearly fifty years as a 
mowenspes publishers’ representative in 
the iddle West was ended with the 
death of Henry De Clerque at Chicago 
last week. The late president of Henry 
«4 Clerque, Inc., was seventy-six years 
r) 

He entered newspaper work at the 
age of twelve, when he secured a posi- 
tion as office boy with the old Chicago 
Interocean, working his way up to gen- 
eral manager. He joined with J. L. 
Hirschman in the establishment of a 
publishers’ representative business in 
1887. After the death of Mr. Hirsch- 
man, the firm assumed _its present name. 

In 1897 Mr. De Clerque helped in 
the organization of the Northwestern 
Publishers Association and shortly there- 
after became interested in the develop- 
ment of national advertising for news- 
papers in Western Canada. From that 
date he concentrated his efforts on sell- 
ing advertising for papers in that ter- 
ritory. 

eee 


New Accounts to Western 

The Western Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has been engolnted to handle the 
advertising of the Triplett Electrical In- 
strument pany, Bluffton, Ohio, elec- 
trical instruments, and of the Readrite 
Meter Works, of that city, radio testers 
and meters. Magazines and trade papers 
will be used. 


Joins “Mademoiselle” 


Phillip Andrews, formerly with £s- 
quire, New York, has been nam-d direc- 
tor of promotion for Mademoiselle, of 
that city, 
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advertising the very essence—repe- 
tition is impossible. 

Compared with advertising, pub- 
licity is cheap. Com with 
plate-and-die engraving, imitation 
1s cheap. And throughout, from 
the ing of the process to the 
finished product, the parallel runs 
true. 

There is one further considera- 
tion. It deals with ethics. -Paid- 
for advertising proclaims itself for 
precisely what it is. Publicity, hid- 
ing its true purpose—which, of 
course, is the enhanced reputation 
and the increased sale of some 
commodity of commerce—under- 
takes to deceive the reader; and, 
although the facts it sets forth be 
as true as gospel, its colors are 
false—as false as the colors of 
those unscrupulous competitors of 
yours whose counterfeiting your 
industry, by recourse to law, felt it- 
self obligated to stop. 


— 


Took “S. S. Dixie” Pictures 

George W. Weatherby, Jr., of Modern 
Magazines, jicago, who was on his 
wedding trip aboard the S. S. Dixie 
when it ran on a reef off Florida, turned 
the near-tragedy into a successful busi- 
ness venture. Mr. Weatherby and his bride 
employed the thirty-six hours during which 
they were stranded ing motion pic- 
tures of the storm, the rescue ships as 
they surrounded the Dixie and the trans- 
fer of pene, Mr. Weatherby had 
the pictures developed and sold them to 
Paramount for a sufficient amount to 
cover the cost of the trip and the loss 
of their entire wardrobe. Mr. Weatherby 
is the son of G. W. Weatherby, president 
of the W. D. Boyce Company. 

* @« 


Hildick Plans Fall Campaign 

Hildick Applejack Brandy this fall 
will begin a six-month advertising cam- 
paign which will include magazine and 
newspaper space. 

A_ new cartoon character, “Major 
Gruff,” will make his appearance in the 
new an. giving advice on various 
— e will be included in all 
media scheduled for the campaign. 

Hildick Applejack Brandy is distrib- 
uted by Bluebell Importing Corporation. 
Its advertising is directed by Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York. 

eee 


Advanced by Kelvinator 
Miss Eva McPherson has been ad- 
vanced to the position of head of the 
home economics department and the 
Kelvin Kitchen of Kelvinator Cor- 
tation, Detroit. She succeeds Miss 
‘olly Peacock, resigned. 
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«>| People who make the news 
mitation 

t, from . 

$10 the read the Atlantic 


lel runs 


isidera- 

in p4 36 business and financial news items 
ty, hid. jg i” 4 Single recent month’s issues of 
ich, of Cleveland papers featured the names 
tation of = Si water 2 —_ 
_ Some Hi which identi ie as dom- 
under- inant Saiee in Ge cinys most 


> and, 


rth be I ‘mportant enterprises. 

Ts are 

ors of * 

ors of It in addition during that same 
felt it- month, Atlantic subscribers 


were mentioned: 


50 times as “leaders in 
thought” . . 94 times in the 


Modera social and travel columns 
Dirie . . 34 times in connection 
oo with politics. —a total of 
whick 214 news stories. 
ipsa: | Furthermore, of the 680 sub- 
7 had scribers in Cleveland, the 
— Be names of one out of seven 
. floss appeared in these clippings 
sident — many repeatedly. 


This analysis is typical of 
Atlantic subscribers the 
country over. If you want to 
reach the important men and 
women in every community + 
in America, use 


“~A tlantic 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 
Boston * New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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To this question, as every sales 
manager knows, there may be a 
single answer—there may be a 
dozen. But, fundamentally, it’s a 
matter of merchandising — of “click- 
ing” at that crucial moment when 
the customer is buying. 


The dealer won’t help you unless 
you help him. Unless your package 
helps him. Unless your displays 
help him. Unless your whole mer- 
chandising plan is worked out to 
give your productthe push that really 
counts—the push across the counter. 


Perhaps you are facing the problem 
of a product that isn’t clicking as it 
should. If so, it is only logical that 
the American Can Company with 
its contacts throughout the pack- 
age merchandise field could be of 
assistance. We see problems being 
solved each day. We add continu- 


DON’T TH 


BUY OUR | 
PRODUC 


ously to our store of knowled 8 . 


why products move, of how st 
tion has been solved in other 


This experience, plus const: 
study in retail stores, is avail 
you. Your problem may be 
one to us — it may involve ex 
new study. Whichever it i 
will find here a willingness to} 
with you until the solution is 
and applied. 


A call from you will find us 
to assist—with all the field 
experience and knowledge 

command. Just address our 
Promotion Department. 
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“AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 





PEAKING before the Financial 
Advertisers Association at Atlan- 
tic City last week, Charles R. Gay, 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, called upon banks to 





Underwood & Underwood 
Robert W. Sparks 


take a leaf from military strategy 
and assume an advertising offen- 
sive. He pointed out that financial 
institutions can no longer proceed 
on the theory that they are account- 


+ 


KHJ Adds to Staff 


Sydney B. Gaynor and Amos T. Baron 
have been added to the sales staff of 
» Los Angeles, as account execu- 
tives. Mr. Gaynor for the last four years 
has been assistant publicity and adver- 
tising director for the Southern Counties 
Gas Company. Mr. Baron has been a 
manufacturer’s agent and sales repre- 
sentative. 
eee 


Appoints Lake-Spiro-Cohn 
tne remy Inc., Memphis, has 
heen, eapeintes to direct f, Am ign for 
ll Bros.-Dean L: ompany, 
Memphis. manufacturer of an’ sc 
Newspapers will be used. 
eee 


Death of J. A. Devine 
Pe ne « A. nag = at b oqeemel, bis 
advertising ew York, 
died this pe at that. city, aged forty- 
eight. 


Calls on Bankers to Fight 


a. 





able only to customers and stock- 
holders. They now face a third 
responsibility—to the public. 

This major problem of public 
relations, in his opinion, demands 
the use of utmost candor, with 
“none of the subtlety we so often 
detect in some popular forms of 
publicity.” 

obert V. Fleming, first vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, reviewed the new 
Banking Law which, he declared, 
permitted banks to offer enlarged 
services to the public. 

Emphasizing the essential impor- 
tance of advertising to good bank- 
ing, J. T. F. O’Connor, Controller 
of the Currency, went more specific 
in discussing the vehicles chosen to 
carry messages to the public. They 
achieve their purpose, he said, only 
when they appear in publications in 
which the public has confidence. 


Robert W. Sparks, as president, 
succeeds I. I. perling. leveland 
Trust Company. T. J. Kiphart, Cin- 


cinnati, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; William H. Neal, Winston- 
Salem, second vice-president, and 
George O. Everett, Utica, third 
vice-president. Fred W. Mathison, 
Chicago, was re-elected treasurer 
and Preston E. Reed, executive 
secretary. 


+ 


Lagron with Gardner 


E. M. Logon, yy editor-in-chief 
of Contract Bridge, has joined the new 
business staff of the Gardner Advertising 
Company at New York. He was for 
twelve years with the Mace Racssticing 
Agency, Peoria, and Roche, Williams 
Cunnyngham, Chicago. 

eee 
Canadian Hosiery Campaign 

A new seasonal campaign for the 

Clinton Knitting Company, Ltd., Clinton, 
Ont., featuring Wearwell and Clinton 
hose for men, is appearing in Canadian 
magazines, J. Denne & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, is handling the account. 

. < o 


Names Cincinnati Agency 

The Baer-Bigler-Van De Mark Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, is directing the adver- 
tising of the Standard Chemical Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. —- aaa and 
trade papers are being w 
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Free Sample Follow-Up 


How Plain Logic and Common Sense Convert Linseed Oil 
Inquiries into Sales 


BECAUSE the offer of a free 
sample is never, by itself, con- 
clusive guarantee of a campaign’s 
success, there should be a moral in 
the story of a campaign which the 
Spencer Kellogg and Sons Sales 
Corp’n has been conducting in 
business publications during the last 
four years in behalf of its Im- 
proved Boiled Linseed Oil. The 
backbone of this effort is a coupon 
offer of a free testing sample of 
the product. 

To secure the sort of results 
from sampling which would merit 
a campaign of this duration, it 
might be imagined that the com- 
pany has devised some extraordi- 
nary plan of converting inquiries 
into sales. There is, however, noth- 
ing magical or spectacular in this 
advertiser’s methods. Instead there 
is just a fair amount of plain logic 
and common sense, as evidenced in 
the following exposition by R. C. 
Boggess, general sales manager of 
the company. 

“One of our principal products 
is Linseed Oil,” says Mr. Boggess, 
“about 75 per cent of which we sell 
direct to paint, varnish, linoleum 
and printing ink manufacturers who 
in turn sell their finished products 
to the retailers and consumers. The 
other 25 per cent of our Linseed 
production is sold through jobbers 
and retailers to the painters and 
painting contractors. 

“For many years Linseed Oil has 
been the principal vehicle used for 
painting work, and to hasten the 
drying time the painter formerly 
added driers of questionable qual- 
ity by the rule of thumb method, 
producing very un-uniform results 
and an unsatisfactory job. We 
make an oil known as Kellogg's 
Improved Boiled Linseed Oil witch 
has the drier already incorporated 
into it, just the proper amount and 
scientifically compounded at our 
plants. It was difficult to get the 


painters away from their old method 
of adding the drier themselves, so 
that is- why we started our trade- 
paper advertising offering to send a 
sample of this oil to any painter 
requesting it by using the coupon 
at the bottom of our ad. 

“When the coupon is received by 
us a four-ounce sample of Im- 
proved Boiled Linseed Oil is imme- 
diately mailed in a bottle packed 
in a fiber container. In addition to 
this sample of oil we enclose a 
pamphlet which describes certain 
tests he can make with this oil. 
Then we write the painter some- 
what along the following lines, giv- 
ing him the name of the nearest 
jobber handling our oil : 


Dear Sm: 

We are happy to learn, from the 
coupon recently mailed us, that you 
are interested in Kellogg’s Improved 
Boiled Linseed Oil. The sample and 
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_ As. Giant. to Tom. Thur 
(in Spokane’s A. B. C. 


Completed, the gigantic Grand Coulee D 
will generate power to produce a 
dollars in manufactured goods; will p 
water for 1,200,000 arid but fertile acres int 
Columbia River basin; and add 1,403,000 p 
to the population of the Pacific "Northwest. 

The eta comparison indicates t 
of the Grand Coulee hi 
dam ta foe ae which the foundations are 1 
being laid at Grand Coulee, the « 
mous gash in the earth from “0 


1,000 ft. through v 
the Colum te hose 





AT THE GRAND COULEE, &2 MILES WEST OF SPOKANE, WHERE THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST POWER PROJECT IS NOW BEING BUILT. 
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Is Grand Coulee Dam 
=) to —" Falls 


Spethicis: 00 Guemd Gehan ete : 
Seattle to Grand Coulee Dam 
Tacoma to Grand Coulee Dam .... 
Portland to Grand Coulee Dam . 


Grand Coulee is well within the Spokane A.B.C. Trade 
2 = the entice Spokene aeatives ia banafitingy test erllleontians 
benefit from this great project. Advertisers who are establish- 
Gale beets So ee eee a lucrative volume of 


now. In addition, the lishing their ity 
SS ee eek bala Oe oven ans 
to come as one of the suslen's cubed saaeiaaie. 
In Be dare of Toms Then, Pica ea oe hee ——— 


before ported 
de Grote we led 81) fl gl More 


The 
se coats than 90, imagenes ved yn ms circulation Power fe or 
uplicated: Polk) for 10 urban families in 
* rat] Nendous pulling | Advertisers 


Polk Spokane area, exert , 
power in Spokane, in the Grand Coulee area, in the. Spokane Market 
and throughout the Inland Empire. Beeause.... 


Spokane is headquarters for 
Grand Coulee development. 
Spokane's basic products 
are up in price. 
} Spokane area lumber busi- 
ness 37.3% ahead of 1934. 
Spokane area automobile 
sales in 1935 are 271.9% above 
1933. 
Spokane Department Store 
sales in 1935 are 42% ahead 
|] of 1933. 
Abundant 1935 crops 
throughout Inland Empire. 




















SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
& WOODWARD, INC, NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BOSTON — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
(COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAT SPURESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER OULOR, INC. 
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booklet describing various tests are 
being mailed you today, under sepa- 
rate cover. 

A comparative test of this product 
will convince you that Kellogg’s Im- 
proved Boiled Linseed Oil is the 
finest type of Boiled Oil you have 
ever used. And its continued use 
will prove as satisfactory as its initial 
trial, for the superior quality of this 
oil does not vary. 

Its value to the paint trade is 
proved by the increasing sales to 
master painters, painting contractors 
and painters throughout the country, 
as well as by the tankcar quantities 
sold annually to large paint manu- 
facturers for use as a letting-down 
vehicle. 

Our representatives and brokers in 
all large cities carry stocks of this oil. 
_ (jobber) in ———— (town) 
will be glad to supply your needs. 

Convince yourself by a trial that 
Kellogg’s Improved Boiled Linseed 
Oil is the oil you want to use. 





Yours very truly, 
Spencer KELLocc Aanp Sons 
Sates Corp’n, 
E. H. Varance, Manager, 
Special Oils Department. 


“At the same time this letter goes 
out our representative in the terri- 
tory is notified and he in turn passes 
this information along to the jobber 
or dealer, using it, of course, as 


+ 


Painters’ Ink in the Antipodes 


Gotpzerc Apvertisinc Pry. Lt. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One thing that makes the advertising 
fraternity down here in the Antipodes 
staunch subscribers to Printers’ Ink 
is the promptitude with which everyone 
connected with your organization sets 
out to do a service, 

S. M. Batrantyne-Russe tt, 
General Manager and Director. 


Rosenfeld Selects Agency 


Al Rosenfeld, Inc., New York, is 
preparing advertising plans for both its 
igny and Myon perfume ucts. 


Meprsines, i includi class publications, 
wil Ww. - Tracy. Inc., New 
York, will be the account. 
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a wedge for additional or new 
business. 

“We are very well satisfied with 
the results obtained. . The sale. of 
this particular oil has been very 
greatly increased. Painters - who 
would not use it before are now 
specifying it on their orders to the 
jo ; 
“At the beginning of this cam- 
paign we merely mailed the sam- 
ples with a mimeographed form 
letter. Now we treat each request 
as an individual matter.. The let- 
ters are individually typewritten 
and signed, so the fellow who sends 
in the coupon feels that we value 
his inquiry, Later he hears from 
our own representative and is fol- 
lowed up again by the jobber or 
dealer. That usually turns the sam- 
ple request into an order for a 
larger quantity.” 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Well, 
it is. The big point, however, is 
that a follow-up system doesn’t 
have to be very intricate at all; 
that a follow-up system be it ever 
so humble is immeasurably better 
than no system at all. Far too many 
manufacturers are still inviting in- 
quiries and then neglecting to cap- 
italize them in the proper fashion 
—a condition highly reminiscent of 
the motorist who was pressing vio- 
lently on the accelerator of his car 
while the gas gauge registered a 
blank, inglorious “empty.” 


, 
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Appoint Stevenson & Scott 


The St. Vincent Co-Operative Arrow- 

root Association, St. Vincent, B. W. I., 
has appointed Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., 
Montreal, to direct an advertising cam- 
paign starting early in October. This 
agency has ake been appointed to direct 
the advertising of the America Dry 
Ginger Ale Company, manufacturer of 
Kik beverages. Ontario and Quebec 
newspapers will be used. 


In Charge of Seaboard. Advertising 


Charles E. Bell has been appointed 
passen: traffic manager of the board 
Air Line Railway, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. e will be in charge of 
Seaboard sbvartlane. For over ten years 
Mr. Bell has been superintendent of the 
Seaboard dining-car department. 
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It takes size and resources and experience equal to Rapid's to give you equal- 
te-Rapid Service. Rapid’s expanded facilities adds to the justly famous 
national delivery system out of Cincinnati, local service from Rapid-owned 
plants in New York and California. Rapid’s extra quality is due to extra 
skill and completely modern plants. Rapid’s extra service to advertisers, 
large and small, is due to its extra facilities plus its extra efforts to please 
you. If you are not already a Rapid customer—next time try Rapid. 


The , 
ELECTROTYPE (0. 


CINCINNATI + BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
THE ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO., 228 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


HOFFSCHNEIDER BROS., 500 Howard St., San Francisco and 
324 Thirteenth St., Oakland 


LARGEST PLATE MAKERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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WMAQ CHICAGC 


NOW 50,000 WATT! 


Use either WMAQ or 

to sell this second gree 
market in America. 
powerful 50,000 watt 
Network stations ... 
both “tops” in Chicc 


NATION 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO = SAN FRANCIS 
WEAF & WJZ WRC & WMAL WMAQ & WENR KGO & KPO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AT: BOSTON—WBZ + SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—WBZA * SCHENECT! 
WGY * PITTSBURGH—KDKA + CLEVELAND—WTAM * DENVER—KOA * PHILADELPHIA ° DE 
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VWMAQ the famous NBC 


d Network station in Chicago, is now a powerful 
000 watter. 
Always a prestige station with excellent local and net- 
brk programs, and wide circulation, the installation of 
new transmitter of advanced design makes WMAQ 
e attractive to the Chicago advertiser than ever before. 
oday WMAQ offers a wider market of thousands 
added listeners. Its improved broadcasting equipment 
a new high in program reception. Distortion has been 
patly reduced, disturbing background noises minimized 
.and its old loyal audiences now enjoy programs of 
eater clarity. 
Bithese are the facts of the new WMAQ. These are the 


ROADCASTING 


COMPANY, Inc. 


BRADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 








Why the Buyer Rules 








A Study of Basic Forces That Determine Success or Failure of 


a Business 


By Howard E. Blood 


Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 


President, 


UCCESS in business, as we all 

know, comes from an adequate 
understanding of, and a proper 
alignment with, certain great eco- 
omic forces that constantly revolve 
in the business world. Companies 
and men sometimes believe them- 
selves to be the architects of their 
own achievements when, in fact, 
their successes are the automatic 
result of having patterned their 
activities to the requirements of 
these controlling forces. 

All progress requires construc- 
tive change. So these forces in 
their quickened momentum create 
new trends and move onward to 
new conditions constantly. Once 
the .basic force is understood, the 
probable spatter of its shifting ef- 
fects can be quite well predicted. 
By planning activities to parallel 
these changing requirements, com- 
panies and men may increase their 
success. That is my philosophy. 

Take, for example, the great 
force of consumer desire. Since 
the dawn of mass production, in- 
vention brought a flood of new 
products within the buying reach 
of the average man. He wanted 
all and any company that offered 
anything found a hungry seller’s 
market, even though its products 
left much to be desired. The public 
gradually gained purchasing wis- 
dom from years of buying experi- 
ence and demanded better products. 
Increase of manufacturers and the 
gradual exhaustion of consumer de- 
mand created wider buying selec- 
tion and the old policy of “the 
public be damned” fell in the dis- 
card. 


Now the consumer rules. Many 


merchandising changes during this 
transitional period are the progres- 
sive effects of a basic force and, 











within general limits, all could 
have been predicted. Now let any 
manufacturer dare build something 
the public does not want and he 
will be ruined almost over night. 
This force cannot be defied. Con- 
trariwise, he is on his way to suc- 
cess in spite of himself if he learns 
what the public wants and gives 
it a better answer. And the only 
credit due him is that of aligning 
himself properly with the require. 
ments of this basic force. 


“More for the Money” as 
a Buying Motive 

Correlated with this particular 
basic force, is the instinctive de- 
sire of “more for the money,” 
which has ruled purchasing deci- 
sion since the dawn of trade. It 
has been subject to many _ inter- 
pretations in the progressive change 
which the onward push of eco- 
nomic forces has brought. In the 
old years, after the first wild orgy 
of consumer aggrandizement made 
possible by the rapid increase oj 
new products and its ignorance in 
judging values in relation to price, 
lacking any previous experience 
upon which to rely, reputable busi- 
ness focused upon great institu- 
tional campaigns to produce the 
public conclusion that it could feel 
sure it was getting more for its 
money from known companies with 
honest ideals. 

Resting contentedly under the 
protection of widespread institu- 
tional good-will, such companies 
grew large from patronage in- 
spired by public confidence. As 
markets broadened, all too often 
they failed to improve their prod- 
ucts and manufacturing processes 
to decrease costs and pass the sav- 
ings on to the consumer in the 
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form of lower prices. So a new 
group of manufacturers, seeing the 
great sales opportunity in appeal- 
ing to the public from the price 
angle of “more for your money,” 
brought out products that were just 
as good at lower prices and public 
interest became more attentive to 
price, refusing longer to pay too 
great a premium for the confidence 
of a long-known company. 

As the number of desires out- 
stripped purchasing ability and the 
public became interested in stretch- 
ing its pocketbook to enjoy a 
greater number of products, price 
emphasis increased to the point 
where the average man was will- 
ing to buy anything that looked the 
part if the price was low enough. 
This was encouraged, too, by the 
advent of yearly model changes in 
many markets and the public re- 
alization that it was forced to 
throw much unused value away to 
gain the greater pleasure of own- 
ing the newer model. 

The depression came along to 
increase this emphasis upon price. 
Great inventories of merchandise 
were dumped at distressed prices 
to get into a liquid position. Such 
legitimate bargains ultimately were 
exhausted and companies began to 
manufacture to sell at distressed 
prices, even though below cost, in 
their desperate efforts to survive. 
Out of it all, the public has learned 
the danger of buying solely on a 
“price bargain” basis and is re- 
turning to the saner habits of judg- 
ing value in relation to cost. 


Keeping Abreast of the Public’s 
Current Interpretation 


All the while, however, one can 
see the steady influence of this 
basic force, “more for the money,” 
its influence shifting in relation to 
the growth of competition, the in- 
creased buying intelligence of the 
public and the shifting relationship 
between supply and demand. The 
great point is that every company 
that has succeeded has been one 
which kept itself aligned with the 
interpretation which the public was 
placing on “more for the money” 
as market conditions have shifted. 

There are some manufacturers 
who are electing to continue their 
“price bargaining” emphasis when 
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the trend is now definitely away 
from it. By thus running counter 
to this force, they can expect fail- 
ure, and this applies, as well, to 
distributive outlets. Just because 
a department store was able to at- 
tract new volume from price bar- 
gains during the last four years, 
it may foolishly elect to continue 
such policies and practice to its 
own ruin. 


Today’s Buyers Have Unusual 
Purchasing Intelligence 

The market condition today is 
dramatically interesting. The pub- 
lic has unusual pu ing intelli- 
gence. It has learned from bitter 
experience that neither “price” nor 
“value” alone is a safe criterion 
in a purchasing decision made on 
the basis of “more for the money.” 
We are faced with a permanent 
buyer’s market in which the range 
of purchasing selection has in- 
creased tremendously. The trend 
of this basic force during the next 
ten s can, therefore, be solidly 
predicted. We are in a “compara- 
tive buying” area in which the 
company that hopes to succeed 
must engineer vital differences and 
plus values at a right price that 
will make the average buyer feel 
dissatisfied in owning anything else 
when he compares it with other 
possible selections. 

From the abundance of proof 
that “purchase by comparison” is 
the new order, let me cite the find- 
ings of two nation-wide Norge 
surveys. In late 1933, prepar- 
ing for our new year’s program, 
23,322 women were interviewed and 
it was found that each would look 
at an average of 1.85 makes be- 
fore reaching a buying decision on 
electric refrigeration. A year later, 
in our latest survey, 23,012 women 
were interviewed and it was found 
that on the average each would 
look at 2.58 makes before reaching 
a buying cecision. This is a phe- 
nomenal increase in the tendency 
to buy on a comparative basis. A 
study of magazine advertising for 
the last two years demonstrates 
the increased emphasis that is 
being placed upon comparative buy- 
ing in almost every market. 

Broadly speaking, the average 
family will not be impressed by a 
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As Buyers of Natio 


FARM BUYING DOMINATES THE “SMALL TOWN” 
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LI00D OR DRUGS 


TLIACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


rtling Importance of Farm Families 
ertised Brands! 


Here 


eaemer 





ve After Page of Surprising Facts! 


‘Mbe above page merely highlights a few of the amazing dis- 
000 populeries brought to light by a recent survey in this rich farm 
Two complete books, built out of this survey, are avail- 
to any advertiser or advertising agent. 
THE ONLY WOMAN’S vronme"| 
T’S WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR me” 





THE FARMER’S WIFE 
IS AMODERN WOMAN 


Gone are the days of the leather- 
skinned, wispy haired farm woman— 
survey figures show that at least 807% 
of them are definitely beauty con- 
scious. A tremendous market here—not 
only for face powders and face creams, 
but for rouges, wave sets, all the 
accepted beauty aids—not to mention, 
of course, the millions of cakes of 
soap, mouth washes and tooth pastes. 


en’s magazines ignore her 

Gece; ene FARMERS WIFE 
azine is written for farm og 
women—no wonder it has 495 Lexington Ave. 307N.MichiganAve. 
produced such amazing Se, Paul Sen Feensices 
responses for advertisers. 55 E. Tenth St. 155 Montgomery 
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particular home convenience until 
it has carefully studied the fea- 
tures, use values and savings of 
at least three possible selections. 
Why not, then, give the consumer 
the opportunity to compare these 
possible selections side by side? 
That certainly would be agreeing 
with this basic force to the fullest 
extent. Even now, most manufac- 
turers hesitate to invite competi- 
tion. They would like to keep their 
product demonstrations isolated 
from all others. In too many cases, 
they attempt in every conceivable 
way to discourage prospects from 
making further comparisons and, 
all too often, are apt to high pres- 
sure a buying decision when it 
seems apparent that further com- 
parisons are to be made. 

I believe this is all wrong. It 
indicates that the manufacturer in 
question is afraid that others have 
product distinctions which he lacks. 
If this is so, he is running counter 
to the great force of consumer de- 
sire in preventing further compari- 
son. His real solution is to force 
his engineering department to con- 
ceive vital distinctions which will 
again give his products comparative 
advantage, 


Too Big a Force to 
Try to Control 


The attempt to prevent compari- 
son places the manufacturer in the 
dangerous situation of attempting 
to control a force that is bigger 
than he is; and by thus defying it, 
he can expect to meet failure. But 
his insistence that his engineering 
department produce distinctive fea- 
tures and added use values to re- 
store the comparative advantage to 
his product is a sure method of 
realignment with basic forces that 
can be expected to produce success. 

Naturally, this trend toward se- 
lective buying must be matched with 
an equivalent trend toward com- 
parative merchandising in which 
promotion and. advertising should 
be designed to provide proved facts 
as to the relative merits of the 
product. The use of substantiated 
evidence, giving the experience of 
a sufficient number of users on all 
use values must be incorporated 
in the promotional attack. Greater 
use must be made of performance 
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tests, marathon tests, breakdown 
tests and all other forms of proof 
that will provide conclusive evi- 
dence of product value. 

Likewise, advertising and promo- 
tion will center more upon the vital 
differences of the product than upon 
its similarities with all others, 
This trend has been on its way for 
years. Chrysler has “floating 
power,” Lucky Strike has its 
“toasted process,” Norge has its 
“Rollator Compressor” in electric 
refrigerators and its “Concentrator 
Burner” in the new line of Norge 
gas ranges. 

These are vital differences, not 
superficial advantages that have 
been engineered as talking points 
upon which advertising and per- 
sonal salesmanship can focus to 
fool the public. They form a bal- 
ance of comparative advantage in 
any shopping activity. Companies 
that possess them are sincerely in- 
terested in having the public look 
at other products before making 
their final buying decision. It is 
for that reason, that Norge has 
always advertised “See the Norge 
Before You Buy,” and has in- 
structed its selling organization to 
encourage most detailed comparison 
of Norge with others on the part 
of all prospective buyers. 

The trend is toward the creation 
of comparative advantages that will 
provide greater use value and sav- 
ings. Beauty, convenience, econ- 
omy of operation, mechanism, are 
the main points upon which en- 
gineering departments should focus 
in the development of distinctive 
differences. Too often, in the past, 
products have been the result of the 
creative thought of engineers work- 
ing entirely within their laboratory 
rather than to represent improve- 
ments which have been suggested 
as the result of wide research. 

Since this great basic force of 
answering consumer desire must be 
agreed with, it is smart to consider 
the product use of all owners as a 
part of its engineering laboratory. 
To illustrate: Norge now has ap- 
proximately 500,000 enthusiastic 
Rollator refrigerator owners and 
when anyone asks me what our 
engineering laboratory consists of, 
even though we have unusual ex- 
perimental facilities, I never cease 
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Before, During 
and After the 
Parade! 


The tourist parade south to Florida will 
get under way soon. . 


But it is only one of Florida's big 
income producing industries. Florida's 
basic agriculture and manufacturing, 
over $250 million worth annually, 
goes right on before, during and after 
the parade. 


Anything short of a full-time schedule 
is to pass up @ proportionate part of 
the rich year ‘round sales potential. 


LORIDA 


Florida Times-Union Miami Herald 
Tampa Tribune St. Petersburg Independent 
Orlando Evening Reporter Star 
The Orlando Moming Sentinel 


Florida Pays All Year ’Round 
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Wat effect did Hugh Johnson and NRA have 
on chain store growth? ? ? ? Are the In- 
dependents getting more or less business than they 
did 18 months ago? ? ?.? Is Joe Doaks loyal to 
private-label brands when he has money in his 
pockets? ? ? ? What happened to your brand in 
Cleveland in the past 18 months? ? ? ? What's 
the grocery business all about, anyhow? ? ? ? 


* * * 


This is the third inventory. It compares iden- 
tically with one conducted in November 1933, and 
another three years ago in June 1932, Its amazing 
accuracy has stamped it as the greatest study of 
consumer grocery buying habit ever conducted. 
(Ask your agency if this is not so!) 


Want to see it? Then write the 
National Advertising Department of 
the Press, or the nearest office of the 





Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


The Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


DEPARTMENT OF PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 


230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES e DALLAS 
DETROIT ° PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA 
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to mention that our greatest equip- 
ment is the kitchens of ,000 
Norge owners. Each year, we 
questionnaire an important fraction 
of these owners as to their experi- 
ence and suggestions and upon that 
data, the engineering department 
sets to work. 


+ 


INK Sept. 19, 1935 

In truth, the public designs 
Norge products, and for that rea- 
son, we feel we have succeeded in 
the development of vital differences 
and plus values which have aligned 
us with the basic forces in such a 
way as to contribute to the organi- 
zation’s success. 


- 


Mr. Wineburgh and Ideas 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 


Referring to the article, entitled 
“How Ideas Can Be Dodged,” 
by A. Wineburgh of Carbona 
Products Company, in the Septem- 
ber 12 issue of Printers’ INK, it 
is a good thing for those of us 
who are in the advertising busi- 
ness, that Mr. Wineburgh’s re- 
marks represent a minority opinion. 

Any concern that takes the atti- 
tude that it has thought of all the 
ideas possible in connection with 
its business, and can slam the door 
in the face of any outsider bring- 
ing in an idea, has certainly reached 
a Utopia enjoyed by very few. 

However, Mr. Wineburgh will 
probably not be annoyed by a flood 


+ 


To Advertise Speed Limitator 


The R. G. Handy Mfg. Company, De- 
troit, has introduced a new device by 
which the speed of the motor car to 
which it * » aeached can be governed to 
a maxim speed. The new product 
will be called the Speed Limitator and 
will be introduced in an advertising 
campaign to tie-up with the safety cam- 
paigns that are now being waged 


throughout the country. 
e . + 


Liverman Heads Coward Shoe 


Harry Liverman, president of Lane 
Bryant, Inc., New York, has also been 
elected president of the Coward Shoe 
Company, ine. of that city. He succeeds 

. A. Leopold, who has resigned to form 
a new chain id: shoe stores. 

7 . s 


Has Securities Account 
Byren-Weil-Weston, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of the John T. Collins, Jr., Com- 
pany, of that city, investment securities. 


of new ideas from outside his own 
organization, because of his open 
declaration that there would be no 
protection to the one who brought 
in the idea. 

Most progressive business institu- 
tions today are looking for new 
ideas, naturally from within their 
organization; but where an idea 
comes from outside sources, they 
seem willing properly to compen- 
sate for such ideas that are accept- 
able and used by them. 


C. M. BuNNELL. 


P.S. After writing the above, I 
just noticed your own ad on pages 
76 and 77 entitled “We're not in 
the market for any new ideas. .. .” 
This ad seems to be the answer to 
Mr. Wineburgh’s letter. 


+ 


Tranquillini Forms Partnership 
Tranquillini Studios Incorporated, 
Cleveland, has been dissolved and a 
partnership has been formed composed 
of F. L. Tranquillini, Robert L. Roessler, 
E. W. May and F. Dean Earl to be 
ws as Tranquillini Advertising Art. 
May and Mr. Earl will be located 
~~ ‘a New York studio which will be 
opened by the organization on October 
1, at 444 Madison Avenue, in addition 
to present studios in Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh. 


Appoints Dove Agency 

Jenson & Mitchell, Newark, N. J., 
automobile spring manufacturers, have 
appointed the Dove Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, to handle their ad- 
ont eee 


Zeff to “Brewer and Maltster” 
Roy D. Zeff, for the last six years in 
the ae ed publishing field, has been 
pointed national advertising manager 
oF The Brewer and Maltster, Chicago. 
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I emember the comparative economic 
freedom you enjoyed as a bachelor? 
Even with the high cost of courtship 
you kept fairly close to par. Then some- 
one sold you the idea that “two can live 
as cheaply as one,” the fallacy of which 
the first month's bills brought home with 
athud. But the worst was yet to come. 
With the patter of tiny footsteps came 
the real deluge. Food and drug bills 
soared like an August thermometer. 
Bigger quarters, new furnishings, a larger 
clothes budget, were ogres that stalked 
you through sleepless nights. Today— 
as a father—you keenly realize that two 
children make a whale of a difference 
in the family expenditure. But do you 
—as an advertiser—realize just as keenly 
that two children also make a whale of 
a difference in your potential sales to a 
family? They do! And that’s why The 
Parents’ Magazine offers such Triple A 
value in these days of shrewd and eco- 
nomical space buying. While 46% of 
the circulation of the general women’s 
magazines is divided among single 


UST TWO CHILDREN MAKE! 














women, married women without chil- 
dren, and mothers whose children have 
grown up, the circulation of Parents’ is 
100% among mothers of growing chil- 
dren (an average of two children per 
mother.) Because there is no waste, no 
“water, in The Parents’ Magazine cir- 


WOMEN’S PARENTS’ 


MAGAZINES MAGAZINE 


Circulation 
among moth- 
ers with grow- 
ing children. 


Circulation 
among single 
women, mar- 
ried women 
without chil- 
dren and wo- 
men whose 
children have 
all grown up 
(over 19 years) 


culation, and because results show up 
accordingly, more advertisers this year 
than ever before are learning to their 
satisfaction and profit that an 
advertiser's best friend is a 
mother and a mother's best 
Wf riend is The Parents’ Magazine. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK; 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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SALES ARE CLIMBING! 
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1 issue, shows Oklahoma 
and its trade area in a 
“4” district . . . meaning 

of GOOD sales. 


AXLING into third place 

among the 10 cities mak- 

ing the greatest business 

at the mid-year mark, Okla- 

City took-off for a record au- 

with a pre-fall spurt of good 

s during July and August. 

per yields in most major crops 

first five months sent farm in- 

soaring 23.2% above last 

. Now cotton will add another 

b00. To this the government 

ling $21,416,880 in rental checks. 

boosts farm incomes to an es- 

$321,346,898. Of this, farm- 

in the Oklahoma City trade area 

receive 45.26%, or $145,446,819 

assuring GOOD business this fall 

winter, and making Oklahoma 

one of the nation’s most de- 
sales areas. 

¢ capture sales in the Oklahoma 

y market, concentrate your ad- 

¢ in the Oklahoman and 

Sales messages in these news- 

reach 9 out of every 10 fami- 

in the city . . . 3 out of every 5 
he trade area. 
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Department store sales are 
up 14.7% 


New car sales total $11,663,- 
655 in two months 


Oklahoma City to launch 
$6,800,000 building program 
in early fall 


August building permits 
total $250,315 as against 
$52,345 in August, 1934. 
First 6 days of September 
permits reached $42,560 


Postal receipts in August up 
11.5% over last year 


$1,788,000 bond issue for 
civic buildings voted 


Oklahoma bankers report 


business in general 20% 
above last year 


AILY OKLAHOMAN 
MKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


al Representatives: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 





Out of Mouths of Dealers 


How These Manufacturers Increase Volume by Helping Them 
Talk Convincingly about Goods They Se 


By Richard Giles 


ALTHOUGH advertising may be 
defined as “printed salesman- 
ship,” there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between an advertising and a 
selling situation. Basically, the dif- 
ference comes down to the fact that 
in one case the prospect is talking 
with another human being, in the 
second, simply reading what is set 
down in black and white. 

The dealer or his salesman en- 
counters obstacles and opportuni- 
ties that he may cope with on the 
spot. His sales message may be 
adjusted to suit the customer; the 
copy writer must rest on his copy 
and hope all objections are an- 
swered. 

The difference does not end here. 
Written sales messages differ rad- 
ically from spoken. A dealer cannot 
talk like an advertisement. This is 
clear enough in the case of rhymed 
copy like the familiar Burma-Shave 
road signs, where writing is seen to 
be plainly unlike ordinary speech. 
But any advertising copy is unlike 
everyday speech, as the most casual 
samplings will show. 

“You know, yourself, that sum- 
mer’s hard on hair. . Daily 
burnings and bleachings by the 
sun. . Daily dips or showers 
that flood away the natural, neces- 
sary oils.” 

“Happy indeed is the man who, at 
fifty-five or older, can count on an 
income of $100 a month, or more, 
for the rest of his life! That’s 
freedom to enjoy well-earned leisure 
in the way that pleases you most.” 

“Today, as never before, tires are 
the greatest single factor in motor- 
ing safety. Smaller wheels, greatly 
increased acceleration and three to 
four times faster top speeds have 
all placed a greater responsibility 
on tires.” 

The copy writer can spread him- 


self, but the seller must generally 
stick to the solidest American. He 
cannot be in the least bookish. The 
fact is that a dealer or retail clerk 
can read a company’s advertising 
and still feel compelled to make w 
his own sales talk. This goes par- 
ticularly for clerks in retail stores 
handling a number of lines. It goes 
double when the manufacturer is 
using institutional copy. 

Various companies, aware of this 
difficulty, have undertaken to sup- 
ply retailers with sales talks as 
well as with a more profound 
knowledge of the article to be sold. 


This Company Presents 
Typical Situations 

Of those employing trade papers 
for this purpose, perhaps the out- 
standing example at present is the 
Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 
pany. This company has been using 
four-page inserts presenting typical 
retail sales situations and com- 
ments on correct sales procedure. 

The first in the series opened 
with a picture of a grocery clerk 
saying to a customer, “Wouldn't 
you like a can of peas, Mrs. Jones?” 

What’s wrong in this picture? 
Minnesota Valley answers thus: 

“The reason the above question 
is wrong and is apt to get ‘no’ for 
an answer is because it contains no 
selling whatsoever—nothing to make 
the customer want peas—nothing to 
make her think about peas—or how 
good they might taste. 

“Contrast the above with the fol- 
lowing and correct method: 

“Salesman (handing can to cus- 
tomer )— 

“‘We have just received the new 
pack of Green Giant Peas. Those 
are the big, tender peas that taste 
just like fresh ones.’ 

“This method doesn’t invite Mrs. 
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“Seeing 


is Believing! 


- nt IS BELIEVING’ . . . That’s an old 
and sound business maxim. 



























Genera 
When Business sees daylight in the sales mre « 
: é 1935 ( 
sheets . . . it tosses the dark prophecies of § previo. 
‘ product 
gloom out the window. 


. up 
tion, Uy 
Business sees daylight now! 

Consurr 
Read, in the columns at the right, the latest '** " 
available trade reports from leading American wet 

AS 0 
industries. estimat 


With proof plainly visible that increased ff Earnin, 
greater 


business is to be had, there’s no alibi for the 
BI 


sales executive who dodges the challenge. Rarniny 
6 montl 


Dust off those long-deferred plans for sales 
expansion. Release the pent-up power of sales 
enthusiasm. Take the wraps off courage, en- S C 


ergy and initiative. N] 


” 


“Seeing is believing.” Act on what you see, 


wherever you look in America today. That 


MEMBI 
BUREA’ 


. . ° NEW YO! 
is the Message of Business . . . to Business. forreorr 
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WHAT THE FACTS SHOW 


(Verified by Standard Statistics Co., Inc.) 


MOTORS 

General Motors Corporation sold 
more cars at retail during August 
1935 (127,346 units) than in any 
previous August since 1929. Ford 
production for first 8 months 1935 

. up 52.8%. Chrysler produc- 
tion, up 22.3%. 


GASOLINE 


Consumption for first 6 months 
1935, up 309,120,000 gallons. 


BANK DEPOSITS 


As of June 30, 1935, bank deposits 
estimated 18% over 1934. 


MACHINERY 
Earnings, first half 1935—263% 
greater than first half 1934. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Earnings of 16 companies for first 
6 months of 1935, up 135.0%. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


July sales figures (latest available 
report) up 14% in dollar totals. 


MAIL ORDER 


August 1935 sales, Montgomery- 
Ward, 20.8% up over like 1934 
month. July 1935 sales, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., 37.6% above 
July 1934, 


STEEL 


Steel Ingot production biggest 
since 1930. Current rate of produc- 
tion (week of September 9) more 
than twice same period last year. 


TOBACCO 


Cigarette consumption, July 1935, 
up 15.7% over July 1934. Largest 
single month ever recorded. Cigar 
consumption, July 1935, up 14.30%. 


EARNINGS 


394 major companies, first 6 
months 1935—up 13.1%. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS: 
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Jones to a hurried ‘yes’ or ‘no’ an- 
swer which is almost sure to be 
‘no’ if she has not thought carefully 
about the product beforehand. 

“On the other hand it invites her 
to consider a can of Green Giants 
favorably—places a can before her 
—or even in her hands—and the 
answer is very apt to be ‘yes.’ This 
is especially true in phone selling 
where the woman is hurried and 
her mind is full of other items. If 
a ‘yes or no’ question is asked over 
the phone, the customer’s answer is 
almost sure to be ‘no.’” 


When the Customer Wants 
a Helpful Suggestion 


The second lesson in the series 
begins with the scene of a clerk 
making a supposedly helpful sug- 
gestion over the phone. In reply 
to the customer’s question “What 
would be a good vegetable?’ he re- 
plies “Oh, we have corn, peas, 
tomatoes, beans, beets, carrots, 
spinach and asparagus.” 

“When a woman asks for sug- 
gestions for a vegetable for dinner 
tonight,” runs the commentary, “she 
is looking for an intelligent sugges- 
tion, When the salesman rattles 
off a whole list of suggestions, she 
only becomes more bewildered than 
ever. ... 

“You have been in restaurants 
where the waiter has rattled off the 
pie list in much the same fashion 
—‘apple, apricot, cocoanut, straw- 
berry, peach.” You know how it 
confuses you—and you end up with 
apple. 


Then she asks for suggestions, 
either in the store or over the 
phone, try this method. 


“Mrs. Smith—What would be a 
good vegetable for dinner tonight ?’ 

“Salesman—‘Why don’t you try 
a can of the new Del Maize Nib- 
lets, Mrs. Smith? That’s the whole 
kernel corn cut off the cob. It’s 
very fine just buttered and sea- 
soned, It makes good fritters too.’ 

“Mrs. Smith—My, that does 
sound good—let me have two cans 
—and I'll have a can of tomatoes 
too.’ ” 

This is not all the material or 
comment given by Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company, but it gives 
a good idea of the approach. The 
curious thing is that more adver- 
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tisers do not use the same te 
nique. 

The Perfect Circle Company 
its house magazine supplies s 
station men with a number of 
ideas for its piston rings. 
second suggestion— 

“Call your customers and frie 
and say... 

“Mr. Jones, this is the Bre 
Repair Shop. We haven't had 
opportunity to check over your 
for quite some time, and we 
just wondering if it didn’t 
some attention. 

“*You’re going to be drivi 
your car a lot from now on andj 
will be worth a great deal to you 
peace of mind, as well as you 
pocketbook, to have everything ji 
A-1 shape. 

“Ts your car as economical a 
it used to be on gasoline and oil? 

“*We're installing these new “70 
85” Perfect Circle rings (and Pis 
ton Expanders if the car has alum 
inum pistons) in lots of cars 
they will save you more than enoug 
on gas and oil alone to pay for 
PE 


London House Stresses 
Subtlety 


London House, Ltd., in its publi- 
cation, “Kent Brush Briefs,” im 
more deeply into the psychology of 
sales talk under the heading, “Sub- 
tle Flattery Pays Commissions.” 


very skeptical of anything that 
sounds like ‘baloney.’ Subtle fiat- 
tery is just as easy as careless, com- 
monplace sales talk, and can bk 
both more sincere and more accu-fy 
rate. Besides, it can mean to the 
listener as much as she wants to 
believe it means. 


formulas for flattery, but we should 
like to remind you that saying to 
a customer ‘If you will use thi 
brush for a few minutes every d 
it will bring out the natural bea 
’ ir,” is not only 

truthful but much sweeter mu 
to the ear than: i v 
make your hair beautiful.’ or, wors 
still, ‘will make your hair lo 
beautiful.’ 

“The first implies that you recog 
nize that there ts beauty in the cus-G.¢. Mor 


MICHAELMAS 
TO 
CHRISTMAS 


inety days of good business: with the nip in the air comes the urge for 
chievement, most of all to complete the calendar with a well-planned drive 


or greater trade. This year—of all years—conditions are unusually favourable 


| its publi- 
fs,” 

thology o 
ing, Sub} 
lssions.” 


or those who will have the good judgment and courage to advertise. And from 
fichaelmas to Christmas is a period when results must reward any well 
ounselled effort. 
he advent of the new AUTUMN FASHIONS, the MOTOR SHOW, the 
ntertaining season, and then the great CHRISTMAS PRESENTS shopping 
period suggest a thousand themes for copy, especially for sellers of quality 
merchandise, branded and bespoken. At this time the first place to advertise 
ality merchandise is in ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS—“ The Illustrated 
London News”—‘“ The Tatler” —“ The Sketch"—‘“ The Sphere” —“ The 


is™Bystander ” and “ The Sporting and Dramatic.” 

.@0f course your British interests will use these magnificent publications . . . think 
‘Bef the audience you will miss if you do not ! With CHRISTMAS NUMBER bookings 
“Byou should harry; closing times are not far off! Yes, we can advance sound 


reasons why you should use a goodly number of the fine issues which will be 
published by ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS during the next ninety days. 


ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


of GREAT BRITAIN 
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tomer’s hair which needs only the 
proper care and a worthy instru- 
ment to bring it out. We think 
you'll agree that the other two 
phrases suggest that the hair has 
no beauty, but needs to be made 
beautiful or made to look beau- 
tiful.” 

In “Cannon Shots,” the magazine 
of Cannon Mills, Inc., a supple- 
mentary sheet regularly appears 
with suggestions for sales talk. One 
copy, for example, carries tips from 
salespeople, one of whom writes: 

“*Most customers, I notice, are 
confused by pillow case sizes. They 
usually ask: “Which is the length 
—the forty-two or the thirty-six?” 

“Tt only confuses them to hear 
about those being measurements be- 
fore the case was sewn up. There- 
fore I usually recommend the 
larger size—especially if a cus- 
timer. is uncertain about the size of 
her pillow. 

“*T suggest: “It’s better to have 
a case a bit too big than too tight. 
Besides, you know cases shrink, like 
sheets. They wear better when 
they slip on and off easily, and if 
they are much too big you can take 
in a little seam. If they’re too 
small, there’s not a thing you can 
do with them,”’” 


One Issue Offers a 
Guessing Contest 


Another issue makes a guessing 
contest out of the subject. Under 
the caption “If these were sales 
what would you do?” three sales 
set-ups are illustrated. The first 
shows a customer saying, “I want 
good long sheets. I don’t like my 
mattress to show, Now this 63 x 
99 is all right. I don’t want to 
spend more.” 

Three replies are“suggested for 
choice: 

“1,, Say to yourself: ‘It’s her 
1 if she wants to buy that 






r one that covers it.’ 

Say: ‘Pardon me, madam, 
buf 63 x 99 is not the right length 
iffou don’t like your mattress to 


* 
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— oe choices. 
a at do you gain b i 
tenia? Nee oe 

“2. Good way of getting a selling 
point across indirectly. 

“3. This contradiction may an. 
tagonize the customer.” 

Unlike the copy writer, the sales- 
man is in a position to answer ob- 
jections as they are made. On his 
choice of answers may depend 
whether or not a customer is re. 
tained. The Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Battery Corp. discusses objections 
and answers. 

“One of the most effective ways 
of answering an objection so as to 
avoid arguments and save time is 
to disarm your customer by agree- 
ing with him, and then showing 
him that. the sale is advisable in 
spite of his seeming objection. This 
is best described as the ‘yes, but’ 
method, 

“For instance, ‘That’s a lot of 
money you're asking,’ objects the 
customer. 

“*And worth it,’ the salesman re- 
plies. ‘Of course you could get 
something cheaper, but you want 
to be satisfied.’ 

“Or, ‘I can get a battery with as 
long a service adjustment period 
for 30 per cent less than your 
price.’ 

“*‘Certainly you can—but a ser- 
vice adjustment doesn’t get you 
much if the battery really has to 
be adjusted. Every such adjust- 
ment is just that much money out 
of your pocket for a service call— 
to say nothing of your loss of time 
and the inconvenience of the thing. 
What you want is a battery that, 
with normal care, won’t have to be 
returned for an adjustment.’ ” 

What is said at the point of sale 
is at least as important as what is 
said in advertising copy. Adver- 
tising may send prospects to the 
store, but the salesman makes the 
sale. The wrong words from him, 
as easily as the wrong words in 
“printed salesmanship” may alienate 
potential customers. Supplying re- 
sellers with sales talk, discussing 
approaches with them, should save 
many of the sales lost in full sight 
of the product. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


August Newspapers and Farm Papers Show Gains Over 
sponding Month of 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, 


FoR August, 1935, the newspaper 

index advanced 1.8 per cent 
from July. The index for August 
stands at 78.6 as compared with 
77.2 for July. 

Actual linage in August was 
slightly higher than July, but 
August newspaper linage normally 
shows a very slight increase over 
July. Consequently, the August 
gain in the index, which is cor- 
rected for seasonal variation, indi- 
cates a larger than normal seasonal 
pick-up for that month. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


The newspaper index for August 
also registered an increase of 26 
per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1934. This gain of 26 
per cent in total newspaper linage 
was obtained in spite of a drop of 
18.9 per cent in automotive linage 
for August, 1935, as compared 
with August, 1934. 

(The Newspaper Index is based on 
data furnished by Media Records.) 


Farm Papers 
The farm-paper index for August 


MONTHLY INDEX OF FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 


100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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Now you can get 
“AUDITED 


CIRCULATION” 


in Industrial 


Talkies 
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Modern Talking Picture Service handles all 
details of booking, distributing and 
showing your picture 


Your talking picture can be 
shown to selected consumer au- 
diences anywhere, at any time. 
Signed tickets tell you HOW 
MANY see your show. 

You simply supply the picture 
—made by any competent pro- 
ducer—and name communities 
where you wish showings. 


Right to the point of sale 





Modern Talking Picture Service 
operates through its roadshow 
licensees who cover the entire 
country. They have scores of 
Western Electric equipments, 
traveling in trucks. Skilled crews 
put on your show in a profes- 
sional way that gets maximum 
results —take over all the worry 
and detail — leave your salesmen 
free to sell. 


Dramatically presented, your 
picture appeals to selected pros- 
pects through both eye and ear 
—gets 100 attention for one 
hour or more—makes a lasting 
impression on them. 


4 years’ experience 


Backed by four years’ experi- 
ence, Modern Talking Picture 
Service is continually serving 
such leading advertisers as 
Goodrich, Heinz, Metropolitan 
Life, Ford, Plymouth. Ask a 
representative to call and tell 
you the whole story about this 
tested aid to sales. 





Operated by 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
250 West 57th St., NewYork,N.Y. 
Units traveling out of all key cities. 
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is 65.5, which is a gain of 11.4 per 
cent- from July, when the index 
was 588. This represents the 
change in August farm-paper ad- 
vertising from July after the usual 
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corrections were made, incl uding 
adjustment for seasonal variation, 
As compared with August, 1934 
there has been an increase in farm. 
paper linage of 9.2 per cent. 
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» High—and Traveling 


> IESEL engines—front-wheel 
drive—new one-twenties in the 
Packard line—the automotive in- 
dustry buzzes with rumor and fact 
nd sizzles with enterprise. 

Six weeks to go before the 
New York show—and Detroit is 
swarmed with fast-walking, fast- 
alking advertising men. 

The car makers move swiftly 
toward unveilings and pre-views 
nd announcements. 

A few days off is the pre-view 
of Buick. Field men and zone men 


paigns. Buick copy writers and 
artists rush copy and pictures, so 
that the advertising material may 

e “sold” to the outriders before 
they leave town. Printers hold 
crews to snatch copy from under 
the points of okehing pencils. 

The last week in the month, 
Oldsmobile goes into action with a 
for automobile editors. 

For unveilings, General Motors’ 
are being re- 
furbished and re-lighted. 

Dodge, too, plans a party, to be 
iollowed by DeSoto. 

Chrysler is under way, with the 
accelerator against the floor board. 

Hudson holds secret the new 
designs for Hudson and Terraplane. 

At Auburn, over in Indiana, 
whispers discuss the “hottest-look- 


ming job” of all—a Diesel-engined 


Auburn, front-wheel driven, and 
doggier than all get out. ... 

In every sector, the automotive 
industry and its auxiliaries whirl 
on. 

“Closing date?” barks an en- 
graver, gulping a sandwich at his 
desk. “What’s a closing date?” 


+ + + 


Appoints Phibbs Agency 


The Health Products Corporation, 
Newark, N. has appointed the Harry 
C. Phibbs A vertising Company, icago, 
to handle the advertising of its White’s 
Cod Liver Oil Concentrate products. 
This advertising, according to Gifford 

Hart, advertising manager, will be 

confined to the medical profession and 

The appointment will 

not affect present agency relations cov- 

ering Feen-a-mint and Dillard’s Asper- 
gum. 
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WHO WOULD CARRY 


Cigarettes in 1 
tigen Box ... 





Then why buy and ship a heavy 
wooden box when you can save 
money by using 


ELECTROKIT 


25% LIGHTER 
40% CHEAPER 


Electrokit is a patented, proc- 
essed container designed by us 
for shipping our advertising plates 
safely ... and at the lowest cost. 

Hundreds of thousands of our 
electrotypes have been delivered 
in Electrokits. Up to six plates 
may be shipped in one Electrokit. 


Only Electrographic service gives 
you the money-saving Electrokit and 
the localized national distribution. 


Ask about both. Write or phone. 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 


» NEW YORK 





DIVISION OF ELEC 


216 EAST 45th STREET, N. Y. 


New York + Chicago + Indianapolis 
Detroit + San Francisco 














Chain-Store Sales for Augus 


August 


Company 1935 


August % 


1934 Chge. 


8 Months 
1935 


8Month % 
1934 Chee. 


“Sears, Roebuck (a) $24,587,644 $20,284,116 +21.2 $202,709,948 $160,923,616 +269 


Safeway Stores (b) 23,434,823 
*Mont. Ward (c).. 22,848,599 
F. W. Woolworth... 21,556,358 
J. C. Penney 17,873,360 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 16,444,889 
S. S. Kresge 10,758,148 
American Stores (e) 10,357,987 
5,946,257 
4,846,794 
6,732,321 
4,297,939 
3,579,469 
2,512,814 
2,186,165 
2,120,000 
1,652,045 
1,467,550 
1,442,778 
1,429,522 
1,377,870 
1,313,961 
1,130,553 

940,029 

939,231 

317,212 

626,903 


National Tea (f).. 
J. J. Newberry .... 
G. C. Murphy .... 
Lerner Stores (g). 
Western Auto Supply 
Peoples Drug Stores 
Neisner Bros. .... 
Interstate Dept. (h) 
Jewel Tea (i) .... 
Melville Shoe (j).. 
Dominion Stores (k) 
Edison Bros. 

Schiff Co. (1) 

Lane Bryant 

M. H. Fishman ... 
Crown Drug Co. (m) 


18,535,543 +26.4 
18,914,957 +20.8 
20,797,935 + 3.6 
16,131,401 +10.8 
16,083,491 + 2.2 
10,252,468 + 4.9 
10,294,961 + 0.6 
5,574,040 + 6.7 
4,485,908 + 8.6 
6,292,108 + 6.9 
4,404,117 — 2.4 
3,241,494 +10.4 
2,118,051 +18.6 
1,886,996 +15.9 
1,835,000 +15.5 
1,335,933 +23.6 
1,202,960 +21.9 
1,396,492 + 3.3 
1,275,078 +-12,1 
1,283,701 + 7.3 
1,372,530 — 4.2 

943,092 +19.9 

866,580 + 8.5 

943,869 — 0.5 

294,952 + 7.5 

585,850 + 7.0 


171,077,495 
156,137,638 
162,122,887 
126,771,977 
141,188,737 
81,992,086 
69,134,348 
45,108,324 
37,886,584 
53,453,799 
37,842,306 
25,310,902 
18,407,268 
17,513,068 
12,542,000 
12,278,486 
11,123,314 
10,646,421 
11,398,800 
17,768,160 
10,748,420 
9,836,992 
7,264,492 
8,367,199 
2,056,511 
7,024,518 


144,033,671 +183 
129,612,867 +205 
164,138,933 — 1.2 
120,121,158 + 
134,332,520 + 
83,016,109 — 
68,298,510 + 
45,016,096 
34,952,740 
48,663,333 
36,922,455 
24,241,526 
16,472,658 
15,384,352 : 
10,577,000 +18. 
10,669,627 +-15.0 
10,483,734 + 61 
10,785,705 — 13 
10,220,845 +115 
15,549,185 +142 
11,849,852 — 9.3 
8,708,895 +12.9 
6,991,877 + 3.9 
8,487,146 — 14 
1,964,693 + 4.7 
5,650,260 +24.3 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 28 wks. ended Aug, 13. 
(b)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 10. 
(c)—For August and seven months. 
(d)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 10. 
(e)—5 wks. and 7 mos. ended Aug. 3. 
(f)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 10. 


(g)—For August and seven months. 
(h)—For August and seven months. 
(i)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 10. 
(j)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 3. 
(k)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 10. 
(1)—5 wks. and 8 mos, ended Aug. 31. 


(m)—For August and eleven months. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


End of August 


1935 


1934 
4,349 
3,212 
1,527 

726 


W. T. Grant 


G. C. Murphy 
Peoples Drug 


According to a ‘tompilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Company, sales of twenty- 
five chain-store companies, including two mail-order companies, showed an increase in 
sales of 12.26 per cent for August, 1935, over August, 1934. For eight months this 
year the increase was 10.12 per cent over eight months last year. 
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Two-Way Service 
HILE many companies per- 
form little extra services for 


Company, Newark, N. J., has found 
at a service it renders for pur- 


When a customer in a depart- 
ment or specialty store buys an 
Everwear trunk or bag, he finds in 
it a “Registration, Guarantee and 


dealer’s name, the model 
number of the item bought and 
mails it to the company’s head- 
quarters. There the card is given 
a registration number and filed, 
while a small metal plate is mailed 
to the customer with the registra- 
tion number stamped on it. This 
plate the customer attaches to his 
baggage so that in the event the 
baggage is lost, the finder will dis- 
cover the plate which reads, “In 
case of loss, owner’s name and ad- 
be obtained by sending 

umber —— to Th 


The certificate also provides a 
means for the company to give the 
customer a printed guarantee of 
quality and of its willingness to 
repair any defects in its merchan- 
dise that may be due to the com- 
pany’s fault. 

Louis Goldsmith, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, tells Printers’ 
InK that the plan started about 
twelve years ago and that the com- 
pany’s file now contains about 
7,000 cards returned by individual 
customers. He says the system 
works perfectly and with great 
satisfaction to the customer. 

These cards also perform a ser- 
vice for the company: they provide 
a mailing list and show what items 
are sold from day to day. 


+ + +. 


Voss Joins Duffy Studios 

Rob Voss has joined the sales staff 
of the John J. Dufty Studios, New York, 
advertising art photography. 








Housing Needs a Champion 


(Continued from page 10) 


six months or a year to gain public 
acceptance of even a single selling 
appeal, whereas in many products, 
as in this program, there may be a 
dozen inherent sales appeals, all 
pressing to be heard. Measured, too, 
by the housing market, it must be 
admitted that only the surface has 
been scratched. 

That market embraces 25,205,000 
homes, 15,000,000 of which need at 
least $383 in repair or moderniza- 
tion, if the average loan insured to 
August 17, 1935, is taken as a basis. 
This reveals a market of $5,770,- 
000,000. It does not consider an 
even greater market opened through 
the amendment to the National 
Housing Act of May 28, 1935, by 
which loans up to 000—twenty- 
five times the previous limit—may 
be insured for modernization of 
commercial, industrial and other 
structures. There is, further, an 
immediate demand for 1,750,000 
new homes. Averaging their cost 
at $5,000 each, the market for new 
construction reaches $8,750,000,000. 

Economists find it difficult to 
agree upon an estimate of the 
theoretical “back-log,” or accumu- 
lated demand for durable and semi- 
durable goods, but the deficiency 
is so great, and so far beyond any 
prospect of immediate supply, yet 
so insistent that sooner or later it 
must break through whatever fac- 
tors restrain it, and take all busi- 
ness in a sweep toward recovery. 


Where Business Co-operation 
Has Fallen Short 


To the question, “Has business 
co-operated with the housing pro- 
gram?” there can be y an 
affirmative answer. With a few 
notable exceptions, however, this 
co-operative effort of private 
companies has been to seize avidly 
the new credit facilities provided in 
the act to promote the sale of their 
own goods or services. They have 
been quite willing to leave to the 
Administration the sizable job of 
“informing and educating” the pub- 
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lic of social benefits under the act 
And that leads to the origina 
thesis, commended earnestly to the 
attention of advertising executives, 
as well as to the final 
whether this, or any other govern- 


mental agency, can really do a com. 


plete and satisfactory advertising 
and selling job. 


Copy Should Have an 
Emotional Appeal 


The “advertising” activities of a 
governmental agency are restricted 
to public information and educa- 
tion. To call such efforts advertis- 
ing is deceiving. Advertising is 
informative and sometimes educa- 
tional, to be sure, but it must be 
more than that to be effective. It 
must persuade. And persuasion is 
better accomplished through the 
emotions and by appeals to funda- 
mental instincts than by logical 
exposition. Those who carry on 
the publicity and promotional work 
of such governmental agencies as 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion are not ignorant of these 
simple facts; they are merely not 
permitted the latitude of appeals 
open to others, and because of pro- 
scriptions upon expenditures, many 
of the channels of advertising, 
which no private advertiser would 
dare overlook, ate closed to them. 

The publicity resources of a gov- 
ernmental agency, on the other 
hand, are unique and extensive. 
The Government can get yards of 
publicity in newspapers and maga- 
zines, where a private agency gets 
millimeters, or none. Avenues of 
promotion are open to the Govern- 
ment for the asking, that no ad- 
vertiser could buy at any price. 

There is the franking privilege. 
On occasions the Government has 
placed advertising of its own on 
every letter carried through the 
mails. The largest printing shop 
in the world accepts orders for 
tens of millions of pieces, without 
batting an eye, or adding a press. 
The facilities for posting are tre- 
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ndous and exclusive. Speakers 
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paign, at Present, 
INot Well-Rounded 


So long as the advertising pages 


public funds for advertising space, 
but these haven’t anything to do 


with the desirability of such media 
to do a job. Though the news 
columns of these publications gen- 
erally are open, and are immensely 


valuable, the advertising columns, 
also, are needed—urgently. 

Practically the same point can be 
made with respect to radio broad- 
casting. Courtesy in extending the 
use of radio facilities for the pub- 
lic welfare is one thing ; paying for 
time to plug hard the selling points 
of a program wi commercial 
aspect ought not be hidden, is quite 
another. And the housing program 
is commercial, insofar as it affects 
the profits of thousands of busi- 
nesses, Outdoor advertising, street 
car, bus, subway and elevated cards 
and posters are still other exploita- 
tions for which no guiding prec- 
edent exists for Government 
expenditure. 

The dilemma involving needs for 
and restrictions against the use of 
certain media and methods, includ- 
ing agency service, is, however, 
more apparent than real, so far as 
housing is concerned. There is a 
way out. It lies through the co- 
operative effort of those associa- 
tions and business groups which 
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UNDER THE 
WIRE 


The merry-go-round of closing dates 
and deadlines are circus enough for 
any production department to worry 
about. The one sure way of getting 
in under the wire is to send all your 
mats, engravings, electros, and print- 
ed matter, whether urgent or routine, 
by Railway Express. A telephone call 
starts it all. We pick up your ship- 
ments, rush them at passenger train 
speed, and deliver them to destina- 
tion in all important cities and towns, 
without extra charge. And remember, 
urgent publication shipments are 
delivered days, nights, and Sundays, 
holidays included. Low rates. 

For service or information phone 
the nearest Railway Express Agent. 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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profit through the extension and 
success of the program. These 
groups could, if they would, take 
over that part of the promotion in 
which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration finds itself hampered 
and unable to function satisfac- 
torily, and do the job themselves, 
using the right media to carry 
persuasive copy frankly appealing 
to the emotions. Is it extravagant to 
predict that such a campaign might 
well be the means of tipping the 
balance toward general recovery? 

What is required is an “institu- 
tional” campaign, founded upon the 
greatest of all institutions, the 
home, sponsored by those united 
industries whose work is to supply 
products for homes. The objec- 
tives are to create new homes, bet- 
ter homes, to implant firmly the 
idea that homes, and the products 
for homes, have a first call on pay 
envelopes, and are primary justifi- 
cations for credit extensions. Crys- 
tallize these objects into a central 
selling idea, put the idea in simple 
copy that people will read, frame 
it in space, and paint it in colors 
that people can’t miss, and it 
will click. It will click because it is 
timely, because it strikes a respon- 
sive chord among all classes, be- 
cause the market is there and al- 
ready prepared, because there is 
plenty of money in banks, and 
there is also the means of getting 
it out of banks and into circulation, 
to satisfy pressing wants. 


Neither Altruistic 
nor Impractical 


Altruism? Well, perhaps bring- 
ing back someone’s else business to 
help all business may be called that. 
But there is nothing altruistic in 
the profits 250,000 companies have 
realized thus far from the hous- 
ing program, Impracticable? Not 
quite that, but difficult. Not six 
hundred, but six men could organ- 
ize to do this job, whose broad 
viewpoints were representative of 
the advertising agency, the trade 
association, the manufacturer, the 
retail dealer, the banker and the 
Government. 

A respectable advertising cam- 
paign, using the highest-priced cir- 
culations, the choicest time on the 
air, and the best outdoor locations, 
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could be bought for 1 per cent, 
or less, of the gross sum which 
this program already has produced 
in actual sales. And advertising 
appropriations aren’t always lim- 
ited by sales which have been 
made; they consider, too, the mar- 
ket still unsold. 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration started from scratch about 
a year ago. In that period, it has 
changed buying psychology from 
the negative, “I haven’t the money,” 
to the positive, “With credit now, 
I can buy.” It has revolutionized 
merchandising practices in whole 
industries. It has effected changes 
in banking credit policies beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of the 
small consumer. It has found a 
market, as rich as an acre of 
diamonds, turned it inside out, and 
told industry how and where to go 
for business. That was all very 
idealistic, too, and even impractic- 
able, some said, a year ago. Cannot 
private industry do a similar job? 

A campaign to supplement the 
continuing efforts of the Federal 
Housing Administration, created, 
managed, and ys for by private 
companies would have as its com- 
mon denominator credit, as defined 
in the National Housing Act. This 
belongs to all industry whose prod- 
ucts are related to housing. That 
the buyers’ dollar shall be spent 
for the products of these industries 
is the real basis for agreement 
among those who supply that 
market. 

What is needed is not ballyhoo, 
but a real advertising campaign to 
influence mass buying. Advertising, 
beyond the narrow limits of gov- 
ernmental dignity; advertising 
predicated upon the strongest mo- 
tives to action men possess; the 
preservation and comfort of the 
individual ; the continuity and wel- 
fare of the nation. Together, they 
suggest—home. What a job the 
agency copy writers could do with 
that theme! 

“Better Housing” isn’t a shib- 
boleth improvised merely to meet 
an emergency. It is a permanent 
national need, too closely bound up 
with the public welfare to be easily 
abandoned. Except as the homes 
of the people are cared for, the 
health and the moral and materia! 
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progress Of the nation could not 
endure. Or, as the British Minister 
of Health quotes: “Except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” ; 

Here is an inspiring opportunity 
for advertising men to speed re- 
covery with a great campaign re- 
storing some of that lost gaiety, 
subtlety and ingenuity which until 
recent years, was so characteristic 
of American advertising. 


+ + + 


Executive Sales Changes at 
General Foods 


Promotions and transfers affecting 
eleven General Foods sales and merchan- 
dsing, ltietale have been made. 

. W. Sehr in charge of 

joins the general 
rew Wolf, George 
A. Sagar and G, A. Kolman. 
Allen Rader, assistant Eastern sales 
manager, mes associate merchandis- 
r, working on Maxwell House 
iamond rystal Salt, and 
Franklin Baker products. 

A. O. McGinnis, previously sales man- 
ager of Maxwell House ec, is made 
associate merchandising manager for 
Minute Tapioca and Swans Down Cake 
Flour. Ray M. Schmitz, heretofore di- 
rector of mew products research, is ap- 
pointed associate merchandising manager 
in charge of Jell-O. 

Abel becomes an associate mer- 

nager, in charge of Log 

Cabin Syrup. ayton Unger is trans- 

ferred from the general ge department 

as general assistant to C “Mortimer, 
vice-president. 

Joseph _C, Headley, of the Western 
a “a. is made general Ra be 
Cc ager, vice-president in charge o 
merchandising Postum Cereal and In- 
stant Postum, Walter Baker Cocoa and 
Chocolat, La France, Satina, and Cal-X. 
L ¢ indsor, formerly assistant to 
Mr. Gager, is now assistant to S. W. 
Braun in the production department. 

Fred Jones, member of Western 
sales staff, is transferred to New York 
to work with C. J, Callan, who is in 
charge of house-to-house sampling and 
advertising. 

e* e . 


Buys Interest in Fond du Lac Poster 

P. B. Haber has retired from the 
management of the Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Poster Advertising Company, 3 which 
he held a half-interest. Oscar O. Ober- 
reich, associated with Mr. Haber for 
more than twenty years, retains his half- 
interest and will act as manager. Harold 
J, Manasse, of Milwaukee, has acquired 
the interest of Mr. Haber. 


Berman with Adcrafters 


,_ vies Berman has joined Adcrafters, 
, Baltimore, as an account executive 
~ ‘contact man. 
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Use Color if 
You Sell Color! 


Users of small a qunetiinn of 
advertising matter 

longer confine esecbes 
to one or two colors be- 
cause of high cost. 


te ee tg 
multi - co qua 
work within your reach, no 
matter how Le | or large 
your needs. 
A complete creative divi- 
sion is at your disposal. 
Entire campaigns prepared. 
Design, layout, artwork, 
copy. 
W rite for descriptive circu- 
lar or phone 


CHickering 4-4145 


AMERICAN OFFSET 
CORPORATION 
406 West 31st St., New York 
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Rural and Farm Publications 
Commercial Advertising Linage for August 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 
1935 1935 
Pages Lines 
Country Gentleman. 26 17,506 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition .....<+ 
Miss. Valley Ed... 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed.... 
Texas Edition ... 
All Editions 
Average 5 Editions 
California Citrograph 
Successful Farming. 
Capper’s Farmer ... 
South. Agriculturist 
Country Home 
Western Farm Life 
Southern Planter... 
Utah Farmer 
National Live Stock 
Producer 
Wyoming Stockman- 


11,150 


10,989 
10,612 
10,407 
9,679 
8,322 
10,567 
11,126 
10,761 
10,276 
7,917 
6,830 
6,686 
5,207 
5,124 


4,384 


3,442 
2,933 
2,058 
1,484 


Breeder’s Gazette 
Farm Journal 
Bureau Farmer 
tJuly & August issues 


Semi-Monthlies 


Farm & Ranch.... 12 9,291 
Montana Farmer .. 12 9,269 
Arizona Producer .. 12 9,034 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 12 8,860 
Farmer-Stockman .. 10 7,863 
Missouri Farmer .. 6 4,338 
Arkansas Farmer .. 2 1,639 
*One Issue. 


Bi-Weeklies 
(3 Issues) 
California Cultivator 29 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead... 26 
Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition .. 23 
Indiana Edition .. 16 
Amer. Agriculturist. 19 
Local Zone Adv.. 2 


21,984 
20,289 


16,411 
12,000 
14,153 

1,736 


1934 
Lines 
15,425 


8,536 


7,800 
7,766 
7,631 
7,576 
6,600 
7,862 
9,915 
10,573 
10,350 
6,740 
5,783 
5,694 
4,285 
6,480 


1,370 


4,094 
1,676 
3,440 

975 


combined. 


111,090 
$11,323 


710,014 
$6,973 
T9,756 
$2,430 


1935 1935 
Pages Lines 
Nebraska Farmer .. 19 
Local Zone Adv.. 8 
Average 4 Editions 21 
Pennsylvania Farmer 17 
The Farmer 
Minnesota Edition 17 
Dakota Edition .. 17 
Local Zone Adv.. 23 
Washington Farmer 17 
Local Zone Adv.. 1 
Oregon Farmer ... 17 
Michigan Farmer .. 17 
Ohio Farmer 15 
Rural New Yorker .13 
Wis. Agriculturist & 
13 10,259 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 13 10,237 
Idaho Farmer .... 13 9,789 
New Eng. Homestead 13 9,177 
Dakota Farmer ...12 9,024 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 
& Breeze 
Local Zone Adv.. 
Missouri Ruralist... 
tTwo Issues. 


5,981 


$13,044 
+518 
$12,925 


11,226 
10,293 


Weeklies 
(4 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press 40 $29,979 
Dairymen’s League 
News 
tFive Issues. 


3,451 


Farm Newspapers 
(4 Issues) 


Kansas City Weekly 
9,600 


9,548 
9,528 


Missouri Edition. . 
Kansas Edition .. 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Friday Edition .. 
Tuesday Edition . 
*Five Issues. 


"6,615 
3,583 


13,610 $10,610 


8,570 
T9,084 


17,490 


» buy gt 
When : 


ater, Wot 


12,816 710,534 


$5,665 in 


78,357 
3,723 
17,255 


“Average 6 Editions. 


19,786 


3,700% 


*9,054 
*9,995 
*9,246 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 





ions 


ng) 


| 


35 1934 
res == Lines 
10 $10,610 
81 $9,655 
105 * 411,753 
98 £10,540 
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Women Know Groceries 


wo Surveys in Cleveland, Eighteen Months Apart, Show That 
Buying Habits Are Hard to Break 


By Deac Martin 


HEN striking truck drivers 
closed the 315 A & P stores 
Cleveland in October, 1934, al- 
ost one quarter of 270,000 fami- 
es in the community were forced 

» buy groceries elsewhere. 
When stores re-opened ten days 
bter, would regular customers re- 
wme their former buying habits? 
Jould any large number be weaned 
way? Would it be possible for a 
arge retailer to shut up shop, vol- 
marily or otherwise, for ten days, 
ick up business just about 
Would a labor 


ympathy with the labor move- 
Contrariwise, 


A study of consumer preference 
n Cleveland points to the answer 
) questions such as these. 

Two studies conducted under the 
uspices of the Cleveland Press 


arent-Teacher Associations, indi- 


bods for her money. Price and 
luality shove social sentiments into 
e background. 


Study Included All Types 
bf Families 


In November, 1933, the first in- 
entory of 5,457 Cleveland kitchens 
yas made. Methods assured an ac- 
urate 2 per cent cross-section of 
¢ entire metropolitan area. This 
oss-section included all types of 
amilies, from the lowest. income 
lass, including those unemployed 
d on charity, to the triple-A sec- 
fons of the finest residential dis- 
ricts. 

An identically similar study was 
tonducted by the same organization 
ighteen months later—in. June, 


1935. Cleveland had experienced 
factional strife in many industries 
since the original survey. Several 
strikes were in operation at the time 
of the latest survey. 

By comparing the two studies, 
the answers to many fundamental 
— involved in the market- 
ing ‘ocery products have been 
Solel In November, 1933, the 
survey indicated that A & P had 
23.7 per cent of the Cleveland re- 
tail wreey, business. In June, 
1935, A & P had 22.9 per cent—a 
loss during eighteen months of 
only 8 per cent, grocery strike 


mom included. 
ations of ny 
Heads 


Disclosed 


In both surveys the occupations 
of the heads of the families trading 
at Cleveland’s chain stores were de- 
termined. In June, 1935, 46.5 per 
cent of A & P’s régular customers 
were skilled laborers—a gain of 
1.8 per cent over 1933. The pro- 
fessional class comprised 11.3 per 
cent of the chain’s patronage; 
salesmen, 6.8 per cent; unskilled 
laborers, 11.3 per cent; clerical, 6.7 
per cent; executives, 5.5 - cent 
and all others, 11.9 per cen 

A comparison of the 1933- 1935 
grocery buying habits by occupa- 
tional classes indicates that there 
has been practically no shift in con- 
sumer loyalty, despite predicted in- 
fluence of unsettled labor condi- 
tions. 

Turning to an entirely different 
situation revealed by the survey, 
we find one of the most important 
developments of the last eighteen 
months lies in the progress of the 
independent stores. In November, 
1933, the independent grocers 
poe 28.9 per — re — 
and grocery market in June, 
i this figure had risen to 32.5 
per cent, 
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In last week’s 
a - . Printers’ InK the 
of incisive G. M. S. 
gives the impression that, inasmuch 
as there are some sixty bills affect- 
ing advertising and general business 
to come before the next Congress, 
he does not think a great deal of 
President Roosevelt’s enigmatical 
breathing spell. 

Regardless of whether the Presi- 
dent really means what he says 
or is merely referring indirectly to 
the Congressional recess—which of 
course is a blessed breathing spell 
anyway, on general principles— 
G. M. S. would have business men 
familiarize themselves with all this 
impending legislation. 

His advice is good. It is prob- 
able that the President is sincere in 
his intention not to harass business 
unduly. Yet the presence of these 
sixty bills, all of them very much 
alive, makes it highly advisable that 
business guard itself, judiciously, 
against being too deeply influenced 
by the singing of sweet lullabies. 
The worst has probably passed, 
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but there is more to come. 
even though none of us may be 
to do much to head off undesi 
legislation, it is well enough 
know in advance some of the g 
ditions that may be upon us a { 
months hence. 

But all this thinking and stu 
ing that G. M. S. would have us 
should, after all, be strictly s 
ordinate to the main issue. 
this issue is that of putting fo 
the most determined and intellige 
efforts to sell merchandise. 

This has to be done anyway 
gardless of whether the Presid 
pronouncement is only politics 
otherwise. No matter what 


ept. 19, 


opera 


gress may or may not do next Jal 


uary, the upbuilding process 
continue. 


Summed up, the whole argumeiy 


is this: Business has done too mu 
waiting and too much fearin 
There has been a surplus of cauti 
at the expense of effort. 
Congress is going to do it is goi 
to do—and what that will be 
man can tell. 

It is only common sense, 
fore, for merchandisers to proce 
with a minimum of regard for 
gress and the politicians. If 
wait till the green light is sho 
they will wait indefinitely. 

Unmistakable signs of recove 
are to be seen. Things are gettis 
better fast. So why not shoot t 
works and see what happens? Th 
may seem to be a fatalistic vie 
But it adds up. 


Last Year’s 
Skeleton 


young sales-promotion man f 
General Electric, explained to 
Printers’ INK man who's not ¢ 
actly old and, by his own word 
least, not too dumb, “our gene 
plan is to construct a skeleton, 


And then each year, y 
see, we put new meat on i 
And there, vividly described, 


skeleton. 





Henry 
Sawyer 


any way 
> Presid 
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operating plan that commends 
self to sales-promotion depart- 
ments in general—and, besides, to 
peneral managers and vice-presi- 
Hents and presidents and chairmen- 
pf-the-board. 

Mr. Sawyer was explaining a 
-E sales-promotion campaign. De- 
nil after detail, feature after fea- 
re, with adaptations and amend- 
ents and accessories, reached back 
o something that G-E had found 
ffective last year, or the year be- 





fore, or the year before that. 


‘Last year’s sales-training plan 
ame up-to-date when, for this 
ar’s campaign, headquarters de- 
ised a method by which dealer’s 


@alesmen would win additional cred- 
Wits by reviewing last year’s material. 


“Of course,” Mr. Sawyer said, 
‘we're always changing. Quite often 
we take something from last year 
and make it more effective for 


@this year by changing its format to 


make it easier to handle, or by 
shortening and stepping up its text 
to make it more effective. It’s sort 
of like this: We've a kitful of tools 
that we’ve tried—and by trial we 


“know that they’re good.” 


Henry Adams, who predates Mr. 
Sawyer by quite a spell, set it down 
in “Education” that “all experience 
is an arch to build upon”; and 


that’s a thought that Mr. Sawyer 
@ would endorse. 


It merits the endorsement, also, 
of all those who plan and admin- 
ister business enterprise. 


Earle Pearson, 
general manager 
of the Advertis- 


A Jubilee 
of Truth 


im ing Federation of America, writes 
@ to Printers’ INK to inquire if it 


isn’t true that the truth-in-adver- 
tising movement is about twenty- 
five years old. 

Mr. Pearson is eminently right. 
Next year will mark the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the movement's 
official and legal birth. 

And, inasmuch as Mr. Pearson 
has opened the subject, Printers’ 
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Inx—with the pride of a partici- 
pant—prays leave to review a 


segment of advertising history. 
To the late John Irving Romer 


—then our editor—as to other men, 
it had become apparent that ad- 
vertising must be protected against 
itself. As other men believed that 
“something should be done,” so he 
believed. But between him and 
the other believers there was this 
difference: He acted. 

In its issue of November 16, 
1911, and under the heading, “Le- 
gal Repression of Dishonest Ad- 
vertising,” his paper urged that 
sentiment be converted into action. 
To determine in what direction ac- 
tion might move, he engaged Harry 
D. Nims, eminent attorney and 
author of “Nims on Unfair Busi- 
ness Competition,” to study the 
whole subject and to determine 
whether the situation demanded 
legislation. 

In sum, the Nims report sug- 
gested that what was needed most 
and first and most vitally was not 
new laws, but better organization. 
Out of that same study came the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute, to 
be offered to the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs as a law that ought 
to be enacted in every State—“al- 
ways providing that the individual 
clubs are prepared to come to the 
front and make the statute effec- 
tive after it is enacted.” 

The clubs came to the front. 
New York organized a grievance 
committee. Under a national com- 
mittee, local committees came into 
being in some sixty communities— 
local committees that were the fore- 
runners of the Better Business 
Bureaus. 

And, historically, the first State 
legislature to pass the Model Stat- 
ute was the legislature of Ohio, a 
commonwealth that thus merely 
burnished a shining record in 
statehood; and the first governor 
to sign it and thus consummate its 
legality was one who is remem- 
bered by the Buckeyes for other 
reasons than that he once ran for 
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President. He was James M. Cox. 

Yes, Mr. Pearson, the quarter- 
century mark is near—a quarter- 
century of soul-searching, a 
quarter-century of self-government 
by conscience. To your organiza- 
tion, to the Better Business Bu- 
reaus, to all the honest, fearless 
groups and individuals who, with- 
out rest or compromise, have car- 
ried on the fight, advertising to- 
day owes all that it is. 

And we on Printers’ INK who 
knew the man are proud—proud 
and grateful—that we, too, may 
crusade toward the ideal to which 
John Irving Romer gave expres- 
sion. 


Bankers, The bankers are 

Militant aroused. Anyway, 

a news report of 

the Atlantic City convention, last 

week, of the Financial Advertisers 

Association brings the stirring in- 

formation that the gathering was 
“permeated with militancy.” 

In the circumstances, we find it in 
our hearts to wish that militancy 
had run riot, and that Pandemo- 
nium, harnessed in the armor of 
Mars and brandishing a cutlass, had 
broken loose in the gallery. But 
we have learned not to hope for too 
much too quickly; and, tempered 
by philosophy, we find cause for 
rejoicing in the fact that militancy 
actually permeated. 

More specifically, we rejoice be- 
cause a financier—none other than 
the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange—arose to tell the 
financial advertisers that bankers 
and banking must now assume the 
offensive, must now recognize their 
responsibility to the public, must 
now tell the public, through adver- 
tising, the true story of the na- 
tion’s economic plight—and who’s 
to blame for same. 

The time has come, said he, to 
combat prejudice and misunder- 
standing, and to shun, in the process 
the “subtlety we so often detect in 
some popular forms of publicity.” 
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To which, with fervor, we say 
‘“‘Hear, hear!” And we 
“Amen!” The banks have 
subtle for far too long—subtle 
the point of reticence, and retic 
to the point of silence. 

Eschewing subtlety, break 
silence, let the banks now speak 
Let them speak with candor. 
them speak simply, and without bj 
words, to the end that even y 
who still believe in them—may 4 
derstand. 


A. B.C. Comes At the ann 
meeting in U 

Through cago in the wee 
of October 14, the membership of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulatio 
will pass upon a compromise 
port, offered jointly by the Bureaw’ 
board of directors and its speci 
newspaper committee. 

To advertising, the compromis¢ 
is significant for two reasons. It 
will afford a workable basis upon 
which a useful institution in ad- 
vertising may operate more 
smoothly. And the second and 
broader reason is that the very 
spirit of the compromise shadows 
forth an abiding faith in the insti- 
tution’s broad-gauged objectives. 

Time and again in its develop- 
ment, the A. B. C. has demon- 
strated that, as it surmounts diff- 
culty from without and conquers 
dissension from within, loyalty to 
a cause grows stronger. 

To the newspaper committee, to 
the board of directors, to the 
A. B. C. membership, Printers’ 
InK extends its congratulations 
and expresses its admiration for 
this most recent manifestation oi 
sportsmanship and co-operation. 

The compromise is fair and 
equitable. Its adoption by the 
A. B. C. membership will insure 
to advertising the continuance of 
the Bureau’s effort in advertising’s 
interest—effort that, over the 
course of years, has contributed so 
much to advertising’s healthy 
growth. 
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When It’s News—The World Stops to Listen 


Few radio features command such 
a large and attentive audience, 
every day, as the Transradio Press 
Service—now available for spon- 
sorship over WTIC. 


people simply cannot listen to hot 
news with their ears half open. 
They drink in every word. Second, 
WTIC gives you a tremendous 
audience. 1,500,000 in the primary 
coverage area; 680,000 additional 


_—s Back of its omer = a a in the secondary coverage area 
evelop-@ record of spectacular beats: The & Bailey S fi . 
; demon-— NRA death decision—the Louis- (Jansky aiey Survey Sguses) 


ints diff- 


Carnera knockout—the  Haupt- 
mann trial—the killing of John 
Dillinger—and dozens of others. 


Note well these two important 
facts about this program. First, 


Transradio Press Service is given 
daily at 8:00 A.M., 1:00 P.M., 6:30 
P.M. and 11:00 P.M.—15 minutes 
each time. It may be purchased in 
whole or in part. First come, first 
served. 





over 1.000,000 


visitors from 


HARTFORD - 


WTIC 


60,000 WATTS 


CONNECTICUT 


outside of the state The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corp. 


Member New England and 
NBC-WEAF Networks 


PAUL W. MORENCY, General Manager 
JAMES F. CLANCY, Business Manager 


New York Office, 220 East 42nd Street, J.J. Weed, Mgr. 
Chicago Office, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, C.C. Weed, Mer. 


will attend the 
Connecticut Tercentenary 


Exercise: 


this Summer 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





STENSIBLY, if Mahomet 

won’t go to the mountain, 
there is only one thing to do, and 
that is bring the mountain to 
Mahomet. 

This very principle has been oc- 
casionally invoked in the somewhat 
alien matter of factory visits. The 
hospitable manufacturer whose 
home may be his castle but whose 
plant is his pride and joy has fre- 
quently demonstrated that the en- 
lightening experience of making a 
trip through his factory is not the 
exclusive pleasure of those who are 
able to negotiate the journey in the 
flesh. Through the medium of the 
printed page distant readers have 
been effectually transported through 
vicarious factory excursions. 

Such an excursion was recently 
made possible by the Houston Pack- 
ing Company in a modest booklet 
that affords the reader a tour real- 
istic in every particular save pos- 
sibly for the smell of the abattoir. 
Because the booklet is small, the 
text brief and the pictures many, 
one can in a few minutes obtain a 
truly graphic impression of the 


various departments of the plant 
and its numerous manufacturi 
operations. Much of the booklets 
effectiveness is due to the real 
homey atmosphere achieved by the 
refreshingly informal and breezy 
style of the author, John L. de 
Brueys. A few excerpts may serve 
as a sample of its flavor: 

“We enter the gates . . . that's 
a garden spot over there; pretty, 
isn't it? . . . here we go, up those 
stairs, Watch your step . . . the 
equipment you see overhead is used 
for conveying the animals from 
one part of the plant to the other 
as they are dressed . this is 
the smokehouse . . just a mo- 
ment, let’s open the doors and take 

. . » um-m! row upon row 
of hams and bacon; they not only 
look good enough to eat, but they 
really taste lots better . . . if 
you’re a bit warm from your trip, 
here’s your chance to cool off a bit, 
for we’re headed toward the coolers 
where we keep hundreds of sides 
of fresh meats . . . don’t go away 
without taking a peep into our moé- 
ern and up-to-date engine room 
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For a Product 
That Needs Selling Ability 
e 


For a Company 
That Needs Sales Leadership 
* 





An Exceptional Sales Executive 


Is Available. 
* 


This man has increased a national sales organi- 
zation from 1,800 to 4,000 producers since 1932. 
Under his leadership, sales zoomed and selling 
expenses fell. Between January, 1932, and Jan- 
uary, 1934, he reduced selling expenses over 66 
per cent annually. Since 1932, he increased the 
average down payment per unit sale over 100 
per cent, the percentage of cash business to total 
business 200 per cent and reduced repossessions 
40 per cent annually. 


Here is an unusual opportunity for a company 
with a product that has possibilities, but no sales 
organization, or a company with a sales organi- 
zation that needs new blood, skilled direction and 
more volume at lower sales costs. 


Age 40 —College Graduate; skilled in financing 
and general management. Proof of sales results, 
organization and managing ability and complete 
history will be furnished to interested parties. 


Available October first. Will consider organiz- 
ing own sales organization to market meritorious 


specialty. 
Address “A,” Box 154, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Marketing MAN 


Manager of Sales Research Department 
of company marketing a list of products 
throughout U. S. seeks broader respon- 
sibility. Seven years’ experience analyz- 
ing markets and distribution, co-ordinat- 
ing selling with advertising, establishing 
districts and salesmen’s routes, “spot- 
ting’ weak territories and developing 
plans for their improvement. Trained 
analyst—seasonal variation, correlation, 
trends, probabilities, graphic presenta- 
tion. Can conceive, develop, apply re- 
search. Previously six years with Ad- 
vertising Departments—copy, layout, 
typography, printing, management. Uni- 
versity graduate, 35; married. Address 
“Z”, Box 153, Printers’ Ink. 





Attention Company Officials 


As an officer of your firm you are interested in 
employing ambitious, capable men. Here is a 
man who has experience and ability in selling, 
sales promotion and advertising management, 
new product development, market research, 
business correspondence, writing, speaking. 
Quickiy adaptable, execiient health, married, 
35, a Christian. Technical College education. 
Now advertising manager old established 
poration but Is seeking position as Advertising 
Manager, Sales Promotion Manager, or Sales 
executive In more aggressive firm with brighter 
future. Can move anywhere. Write in confi- 
dence for complete details. Address “B,” 
Box 155, care of Printers’ Ink. 





12 Years in | inch—TI have to be brief. EX- 
PERIENCE: Agency Executive, Advertising 
Manager, Copy and Layout Expert with 
paper advertising service. Can plan a complete 
campaign from trade papers, folders and cata- 
logs up through newspapers, magazines, and 
radio .. then produce the copy and layouts 
that make it produce the maximum with [ 
mum expenditure. AGE: 

enough to be pliable in ideas, yet ‘old in experi: 
ence. College education. I will be invaluable to 
some progr manufacturer or agency execu- 
tive. Samples and references. More interested in 
future than high salary. “‘X,” 152, P. I. 








WANTED 


Agency Account Executive 


Fully ww ~~ well equipped, amply 
financed, medium-size agency, excellent 


an 
by " Box 147, ‘Printers’ 
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- « we hope you'll come back 
often . . . remember . . . Jasmine 
Flavor is Always in Favor!” 

Most. manufacturing plants are 
a bit off the beaten path. Location, 
however, should be no handicap to 
those that possess something of in- 
terest to the consumer. A little 
ingenuity can make a good piece of 
advertising out of the printed fac- 
tory visit. 

* . 

Pep letters have been so unpopu- 
lar during the last few years that 
many executives are inclined to 
forget that this good old-fashioned 
brand of sales tonic still has its 
legitimate uses. 

When business was in its un- 
healthy, mid-depression state the 
value of high-powered stimulation- 
by-mail was properly questionable. 
But now when conditions begin to 
show some signs of improvement, 
it may be well to reconsider the 
place and possibilities of pep letters, 

Down South there is a certain 
piano store, one of a chain of eight, 
that sells more pianos than the 
other seven combined. According 
to M. L. Bryan, of Bryan & Bryan, 
advertising agency of Shreveport, 
La., who tells the Schoolmaster the 
story, this store’s salesmen were in 
a blue funk. 

“Last Sunday they went on a 
strike, so to speak, telephoned the 
manager of the store at his home 
and asked him to come downtown. 
‘We're all through,’ they said. “The 
territory is filled up; competitors 
are making prices we can’t meet; 
farmers are broke; city folks are 
broke; depression’s got us, etc.’ 

“Whereupon the manager made 
a speech, and the next morning he 
placed a copy of the attached letter 
in the hands of each salesman.” 

It is not the Schoolmaster’s in- 
tention to expatiate on the merits 
or demerits of this letter which 
follows pretty closely the general 
pattern of pep letters. To some 
sales managers. all red-blooded pep 
letters are “out”—automatically and 
per se. It is to these especially 
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hat Mr. Bryan’s postscript is re- 
wectfully referred. It reads: 

“By Tuesday night more pianos 
tad been sold than in the last two 
$; the salesmen declare the 
ountry’s ‘coming re prosper- 
’s returning with a ba 

Some of sales management’ s tools 
may not be as nice as others, but 
onsiderations of nicety should not 
lone prevail. There is another 
portant consideration : Results. 














The Penn-Maryland Pang tome 
is going in for descriptive labeling 
some detail on its Chicken Cock 
Blended Whiskey. 

On the label the following infor- 
mation appears 

“Chicken Cock Blended Whiskey. 
The straight all-American whiskies 
in this product consist of 25 per 
cent Old Overholt Whiskey three 
years and ten months old and 5 
per cent Mt. Vernon Whiskey four 
years old. Thirty per cent straight 
Whiskey. Seventy per cent Grain 
Neutral Spirits.” 

Thus the average customer is 
given a detailed idea of what he is 
buying. In all the arguments 
against standardization advertisers 
frequently overlook that good label- 
ing, which is really informative and 
makes an impression on the cus- 
tomer, costs the advertiser nothing 
extra, and builds good-will. 

eee 

In “Table Talk Merchandiser,” 
issued by Seeman Brothers in the 
interest of White Rose products, 
use is made of an idea which the 
Schoolmaster passes on to the Class. 
Better merchandising is constantly 
promoted in each issue. Dealers 
are congratulated for model in- 
terior store set-ups, and counter and 
window displays. 

Photographs of the stores’ in- 
teriors and window fronts are 
shown. Not only is this a visual 
demonstration for the trade in gen- 
eral but it also appeals to the pride 
of the retailers congratulated. In 
each instance, and here is the point 
which impresses the Schoolmaster, 
a credit line gives the name of the 
White Rose salesman who sells to 
the store illustrated. 

This practice of pa rebel recogni- 
tion to salesmen is widely 
by Lever Brothers. For — 
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AGENCY 


SALESMAN 


WANTED 


A successful salesman for this agency 
should earn considerably more than 
$20,000 a year. We are fifteen years 
old with fine record for national 
business and ample finances. We'd 
root for our new man to become a 
principal here as soon as possible. 





To get this opportunity, the ex- 
ecutive we're looking for will have 
to make some sacrifice to start with 
—vunless he can pay his way from 
the start. We're willing to give a 
man unlimited opportunity, splen- 
did cooperation, and a modest in- 
come even though he hasn't a line 
of business. But that income will 
have to be moderate (say about $100 
a week) till he gets his first account. 
From that point on, his earnings 
will be ample, since we don’t intend 
to make a single penny till his in- 
come is sizeable. 


The man we want has a success- 
ful record in agency or publication 
work and can prove his ability to 
sell. None others need apply. In 
confidence, of course. If, for any rea- 
son, you don’t wish to reveal your 
identity communicate through a 
third party. Our staff knows about 
this advertisement. 


PRINTER’S INK BOX NO. 151 
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ell known New York orgeni- 

zation, creating end producing 
unusual, exclusive direct mail idees, 
national 











































Philadelphia and Boston @ We will 
turn over leads produced by our past 
— in these territories and 

cts with a series of 
effective wale 3 pieces @ The men 
we want must know direct mail thor- 





letter to us list at least five important 
men in your community as reference, 


help us make a decision. @ Address 
"C," Box 156, Printers’ Ink. 











Self-supporting 
PREMIUM PLAN 


4 rewards consumer with clea 
saving of ONE pOLPar for 
purchasing your brand. 


<4 involves NO premium cost or 
handling bother to you. 


<4 out-pulls ordinary cmbundien 
premiums, use individua _ 
made for each custemser . 


WRITE FOR SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

NEW PROCESS STUDIOS, Inc. 

49 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
ee el 











BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding twelve copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 
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there is the advertisement whic 
appeared in the promotion bulletiy 
issued by a newspaper for distriby 
tion to the trade. A cut shows 
Lever salesman taking a long 
forward with his portfolio of sales 
building activities and a tray of 
Rinso, Lifebuoy and Lux package; 

Local flavor is given to the cop 
in the headline which features 
names of “Larry Sullivan and Henry 
Panzer.” Text following tells th 
they “are anxious to serve even 
grocer in this territory and if yor 
are not in on this special drive ij 
will be worth your while to get i 
touch with them.” 

No doubt Larry and Henry werd 
tickled with the mention of thei 
names which opened opportunities 
for an exchange of conversation 
that brightened their calls. To 
often salesmen for national brands 
of wide distribution are made to 
feel that they are merely order 
takers. A little credit goes a long 
way toward maintaining confidence 
that they are more than cogs ina 


routine set-up. 
& ° 


The Schoolmaster’s attention has 
been attracted several times while 
passing through the Pennsylvania 
Station by displays of fruits and 
vegetables. He is informed that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has allotted 
a substantial space in the waiting- 
room of the Long Island Railroad at 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
for the exhibition and sale oi 
produce. Here the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is helping shippers and 
growers popularize the different 
fruit and vegetable seasons to tens 
of thousands of daily railroad com- 
muters and other patrons. 

The first of the displays was an 
attractive booth with the late crops 
of Winesap, Delicious and Newton 
Pippin apples. Each of the three 
distinctive brands of apples re 
ceived a week of special display, 
with the Newton Pippin heralded 
under the slogan “The Flavor 
Comes From.the Icy Waters o} 
Mount Hood.” 

“Mexico Brings Melons” was the 
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Classified Advertisements 


Massified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
ines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$100,000 Billing Available 
o qualified agency. Must be able to em- 
soy young copy and radio man imme- 
diately, on salary basis. Box 852, P. I. 











PARTNER WANTED 
Trade Publication, established over 50 
years. Biggest im its field. Unusual! prof- 
its in sight. Box 840, c/o Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 
SMEWN experienced selling Premium 


jeals to manufacturers and packers of 
National and private brands. 25% com- 
mission paid. Give full details and state 
erritory youcover. Box 846, Printers’ Ink. 


ivertising display salesman to repre- 
sent leading silk screen house on window 
displays, signs, posters, etc. Wonderful 
proposition for producer accustomed to 
sell big advertisers. Attractive commis- 
sions. State capers and references. 
Artcolor Corp., 2120 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EOONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 
trations, etc., 600 copies $2.50; add’] hun- 

20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 


Illustrated Advertising, ‘sales bulletins, 
ain-lists, circular and rec- 

















ommendation 
ofice forms, \ 
Litho, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. 


rs, letterheads, factory- 
etc. Low prices. ern 


. Mod 





ARTIST SPACE IN BUSY ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY. LOW RENTAL, 
MARVELOUS OPPORTUNITY! 
ROOM 1004-5, 551 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





Public speaker, lecturer, available for 
conducting sales training schools, sales 
meetings, conventions. mpeeaites back- 
groun management and business 
experience. Good public relations man. 
Anywhere. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








ATKIN! 
‘8915 


Production Manager — Art Director 
agency, newspaper, magazine experience, 


promo’ y can also write 
copy, would prove valuable where com- 


bination job is available. Box 851, P. I. 
WANTED? 


LD AND MAINTAIN cronies is 
offered services yrs.), 
capable man. Box Bas, ters’ I 





ADVERTISING writer, news corr - 
dent and dialogist. Experienced in direct 
i a layout. Widely world 
Desires permanent connection. 

Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 








COPY WRITING JOB 
wanted by young workhorse with 5 years 
all-around agency experience. Age 28. 
Now employed. Write Box 850, P. I. 














a a ppm cy and Pro- 
juction es experience,” Engineering 
Education, seeking yy with a Maga- 
zine, ea rade Publication or 
Advertiser. eferences and Contacts. 
Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 





GOOD all-around advertising man avail- 
able to N. Y. manufacturer, agency, pub- 
lisher, or printer. Thoroughly grounded 
po advertising, copy, Bay and 
production. Christian, 32, college educa- 
tion. Minimum salary $45. Box 853, P. I. 








SPACE SALESMAN 
Excellent record of successful selling 
during depression in New York, New 
Engiand and Middle West. An interview 
will convince you. Available Oct. 1st. 
Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 


COPYWRITER-EDITOR 
No “Know-it-all,” but young college man 
CAN write copy that sells. or may do 
editorial duties. Will assist advertising 
manager or agency. Minimal proving 
salary. Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER ADV. MGR. 
35 years old. Unusual record of sales, 
salesmgt., promotion, also excellent writer 
(host of material to show). Successful in 

. Ntl., Adv. Agency fields. Long ex- 
cellent record on leading Chicago paper. 
Now en, , seeks larger opportunity. 
Immediate salary no object. Box 854, P-L. 


I’M IN A DYING BUSINESS! 
That’s why I want a new opportunity for 
unus' talents. Advertisi r 














who knows his business; is making a bet- 
needs hel in selling it. 

iesman les-manager. ‘“Yester- 
day” I earned $12,000 a year, today, at 
from scratch. Box 847, 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Can Co. 
American Offset Corp. 
Atlantic Monthly 

Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. 


Baltimore Sun 

Booth Newspapers, Inc. . 
Boston Herald-Traveler 
Business W 


Chain Store Age 

hicago American 
Chicago Tribune 
Christian Science Monitor .. 
Cincinnati Times-Star .... 
Classified Advertisements .. 
Cleveland Press 


Detroit Free Press 
Detroit News 


Farmer’s Wife 

Florida Dailies 

Fortune 

Francis Press, Charles 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. 3 3 aloe aneepete 130 


Hearst New 
Help Want 
Help bt meme 51 

Help Wan me Bro i Box 156 


oe < ak Si London, oe 


McCall’s Ma: 

McCann-Eric 

Milwaukee Journal 

Milwaukee Journal 

Modern Talking Picture Service .. 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc. .. 
New Process Studios, Inc. 

New Yorker 

New York Journal 

New York Mirror 

New 

New 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Times 102-103 
Parents’ Magazine 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Physical Culture 

Portland, Oregon, Journal 

Position Wanted “X,”’ Box 152 .... 
Position Wanted “Z,”” Box 153 .... 
Position Wanted “A,” Box 154 .... 
Position Wanted “B,” Box ate 
Printers’ Ink 

Railway Express A; paar Inc. 

Rapid Electrotype 
Reilly Electroty 
Ronald Press Co. 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Scripps-Howard News 
— Spokesman- 


pers .... 
eview, 


Want Organization, 
wepreee. D. C. 
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catch-phrase used in the display ¢ 
early cantaloupe. California asp; 
ragus and pineapples both receive 
popular displays. 
slam “Eat Bs 
1,000,” the new summer crop 
California alligator pears was sy 
gested as 
meal.” Also featured during 
period were oranges and lemon 
A novel compact pressed-bog 
container, carrying either ty 
oranges, or ten oranges and 
lemons was offered for public 


proval. 
. . 


From the American Banker 
extracted the following item wh 
needs no further comment: 
“Roxy Clothes—$18.50, 2-trou: 
suits available at slight additi 
cost. Small deposit reserves 
trousers—is advertising in met 
politan papers with illustrated di 
play copy headlined as follows: 
“The bank president speaks: 
“* “Ves, son! I too wear Rox 
Clothes and have worn them for 
good many years.”’ 
“We should like to see the ad 
tising agency which wrote this ad 
vertisement, the newspaper whid 


youn 
that S35 
the money, but how typical is 
banker advising the young fello 
that that is what he has worn fo 
years? 

“We are ready to print the na 
of any banker whatsoever w 
does.” 


ar 


Dismisses Libel Suit 


The libel action ap Crawfo 
Burton, gentleman —— de 
against the Crowell Publishing Compa 
has been dismissed by Federal Ju 

Robert P. Patterson. The suit was 
connection with a photograph of of he ; 

= appeared in a . 


dates We mage | Ba mg to the p 
tiff’s admission that he had given ¢ 
sent to publication * the pictures 
stated that the pictures alone 
along with nted matter, are not 
belous. 

A similar suit against William Esty 
Company is pending. 
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PRINTING 


TO SELL TRIPS 
7 we tabs off our hats 
to the tawel people / 


HE skill they display in 
giving fresh allure to 


‘sailing talk by means of pictures and color — 
necially color—is worthy of study by many a 
‘les manager in other fields. And in a study 
i travel-sales technique these sales managers 

ill discover how expressive color printing can 
e when produced up to the standard of 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


We are printing much of the current 
*» travel literature. Some of it we are 
helping to create. If you would like 
| to see specimen copies, telephone 
MEdallion 3-3500, and ask for Mr. 

R. W. Stanger, Vice - President. 


| EIGHTH AVENUE (at s4TH st.) NEW YORE 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING | 
POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISIN Pp 


yi Vou. C 


Payday 


The August increase in sales of de- 
partment stores in the Chicago Federal 
Reserve district was 7 per cent over 
the same month last year. 

Business is here for those who go 
after it! 

A Tribune representative will be 
glad to help you work out an advertis- 
ing plan to get more business this fall. 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLO'S GREATEST NEWsrarce 








